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Jelly Roll Morton's Levee Kid Ory and His Creole Band Trixie Smith (Vocal) ii 
Serenaders The Girls Go Crazy About Freight Train Blues ae 
Mr. Jelly Lord the Way I Walk Trixie Blues Con 
Blanche Touquatoux (Vocalists : Sidney Bechet, clarinet and soprano 
jelly. Roll | Kid Ory and Cecile Ory) Mutt Carey, sax; Charlie Shavers. trumpet ; 
Frances Hereford (vocal). trumpet: Kid Ory, trombone ; Sam Price. piano: Teddy Bunn, 
Recorded Chicago. Joe Darensbourg. clarinet guitar: Richard Fullbright, bass ; 
January 27th, 1928 V.1010 Buster Wilson, piano: Bud Scott, O'Neil drama, 


guitar: Ed Garland. bass 
= Recorded New York, 


Minor Hall, drums. 
May 26th, 1938. V.1006 


Pioneers of Boogie Woogie 
Recorded Los Angeles. 


Nele March 21st, 1945. V.1001 
i lo) Johnny Dodds 
oogie woogie plano solo 
Head Rag Hop Rosetta Crawford (\ ™ al) Black Bottom Stompers «. 
Recorded Chicago. With JIMMY JOHNSON New Orleans Stomp 
September 5th, 1929. AND HIS BAND Weary Blues = 
My Man Jumped Salty on Me Louis Armstrong, trumpet ; 
vogie gie pl s S 
Stomp It, (Fox trot) Gerald Reeves. trombone ; = 
Recorded Chicago, Johnny Dcdds. clarinet ; 


April 23rd. 1929. V.1011 Barney Bigard. tenor and baritone 
James P. Johnson, piano ; 


Teddy Bunn. guitar; Elmer James. 


ihe 


sax: Earl Hines, piano ; 


Professor Johnson and bess; Zatty Singleton, drums. Bud Scott. banjo; Baby Dodds, drums. 
His Gospel Singers Recorded New York, Recorded Chicago, 
Where Shall I Be February Ist. 1939. V.1002 April 22nd, 1927. V.1008 a. 


Give Me Old Time Religion 
Recorded New York, 


January 31st. 1950. V.1013 Rosetta Howard and King Oliver’s Savannah oe 
Hamfoot Ham (Vocal) Syncopators o 
Sister Rosetta Tharpe and Let Your Linen Hang Low Joe Oliver, Thomas “ Tick ” Gray, #. 
Russell Morrison Herb Morand, trumpet: Odell Rand, trumpets; Kid Ory, trombone ; ae 
Minister: REVEREND KELSEY clarinet ; Horace Maleomb, piano ; 
Actual recording made at Joe McCoy, Charles MeCoy B 
Griffith Stadium. Washington, D.C.. (Hamfoot Ham). guitar and mandolin; @. 
on July 3rd. 1951, (2 sides) V.1014 John Lindsay, bass; Fred Flynn, sax; Luis Russell, piano ; " 
*On July 3rd. 1951, Sister Rosetta Tharpe, Wee Bud Scott, banjo; Lawson Buford, @» 
world-renowned Gospel singer, w as married October 3rd, 1937. tuba: Paul Barbarin. drums. 
to her road manager, Russell Morrison. e 
The ceremony took place at Griffith Stadium, Too Bad * 
Washington, D.C., and a crowd of 22.000 The Harlem Hamfats Joe Oliver. Bob Shoffner trumpets ; ‘ 
people attended. When it is realised that seats 
bad the clty, le Herb Morand, trumpet ; Odell Rand, clarinet ; Billy Page, alto sax; 


apparent that Sister Rosetta’s popularity clarinet ; Horace Maleomb, piano ; 
ward, sax 3 


among her people is immense. After the Joe MeCoy, Charles McCoy 
ceremony, which was conducted by the (Hamfoot Ham), guitar and mandolin; Luis Russell. piano ; Bud Scott, on 
Washington radio evangelist Samuel Kelsey, a John Lindsay, bass; Fred Flynn, banjo : Bert Cobb, tuba ; e 
took This was bya drums ; Hanifoot Ham, vocal. Paul Barbarin. drums. 
mass firework display which cost $5,000 to aN . 

stage, and included a 20 ft. set-piece of Recorded Chicago, Recorded Chicago, @» 
Sister Rosetta playing her guitar. October 2nd. 1936 V.1005 March 11th, 1926. V.1009 


VOCALION RECORDS BRANCH OF THE DECCA RECORD CO. LTD., 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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Edited by SINCLAIR TRAILL and TOM CUNDALL 


JAZZ FOR FUN 


— THE WEBFOOT JAZZ BAND — 


By ALAN D. DARE 


HOUGH it has often been said that 

jazz, Dixieland in particular, is not 
a commercial music, one is forever 
encountering musicians who persist ir. 
trying to make their living playing it. 
It is largely forgotten that in the “days 
beyond recall” in New Orleans the 
greatest of the jazz musicians were 
men with work-a-day jobs who played 
jazz at night for the fun of it and for 
whatever pittance of extra cash _ it 
might bring them. 


Playing now in Portland, Oregon, is 
a jazz band who have not forgotten, 
and partly because of that, have 
arrived at a goodly amount of fame 
on the American west coast. The Web- 
foot Jazz Band. which for the past two 
years have played regular Sunday 
evening concerts in one of Portland's 
night clubs and are now engaged ina 
series of fortnightly radio broadcasts. 
are men who work at jobs during the 
day and play jazz at night for fun. 


The Webfoots are under the leader- 
ship of their drummer, Barney Machon, 
who is a manufacturer of shop and 
restaurant fixtures and advertising 
displays. Joe Ingram, the band’s cor- 
netist, and “second in command,” is a 
salesman for an advertising firm, while 
Archie Thomas, trombone, is a weather- 
strip mechanic, and Art Wilson, banjo, 
is foreman in one of Portland’s largest 
bookbinding plants. Marty Wright, 
clarinet, is an engineer working for the 
Bonneville Power Administration. and 
playing commercial music with one of 
Portland’s better dance orchestras 
when not playing with the Webfoots. 


Bill Carlson is a  used-automobile 
dealer when not playing jazz piano. 


Barney was born in Derby, in the 
English Midlands; he came to Canada 
with his parents when he was eleven 
and after a period of service in World 
War I. moved to Portland. In the late 
1920s and early ’30s he led a jazz 
band, the Columbia Serenaders, but 


L.: BARNEY MACHON. 


Below: THE WEBFOOT JAZZ 
BAND. L. to R.: ARCHIE THOMAS, 
JOE INGRAM, MARTY WRIGHT, 
BARNEY MACHON, BILL CARL- 
SON AND ART WILSON. 
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gave up and sold his drums in 1935 
when the big “four beat * bands caught 
the public fancy and Dixieland was 
called corny.” 

Music was forgotten for the next 
twelve years as Barney buried himself 
in the work in his shop, until one day 
in 1947 when Bob Short, late of a long 
engagement with Jack Teagarden’s last 
big band. came to work for him. Bob 
had become associated with the Castle 
Jazz Band and talked jazz continu- 
ously, reawakening Barney's interest. 
Barney told him of his jazz experience 
and they discussed the idea of “ get- 
ting together” to play just for the fun 
of it. Dixieland “jam sessions” fol- 
lowed and finally in 1949, when the 
Record Changer magazine amateur 
jazz band contest was announced, the 
Webfoot Jazz Band was formed to 
enter the competition. They were placed 
third in the contest and have remained 
together ever since. 

Notwithstanding their semi-profes- 
sional status, all the Webfoot members 
are accomplished jazz musicians with 
very high standards of musicianship. 
Like Barney and Bill Carlson, both 
Archie Thomas and Art Wilson have a 
background of long-standing jazz ex- 
perience. Archie led a dance band 
made uv of two-beat musicians. known 
as the Thomas Brothers Orchestra, 'n 
and around Portland in the early 
1930s: this suffered much the same 
fate as Barney's Serenaders, the com- 


mercial bands proving too strong com- 
petition. Art Wilson is originally from 
Iowa but lived for some time in Kansas 


City and gathered a_ considerable 
amount of jazz experience’ with 
numerous K. C. groups: he abandoned 
music because he would not play 
“four beat’ and didn’t resume his 
banjo playing until the advent of the 


Webfoots. 


NON-IMITATIVE 


Joe Ingram is the only Webfoot who 
has not had professional experience: 
however his cornet provides a power- 
ful lead for the band. and his playing 
reflects his admiration for the great 
Bix. 

Marty Wright, though his experience 
has been entirely with professional 
dance orchestras and he is fairly new 
to the “traditional style” clarinet play- 
ing, is learning fast and is now rapidly 
becoming one of the best Dixieland 
ensemble artists on the west coast. 

Barney being a worshipper at the 
shrine of live music, the Webfoots’ 
style is a combination of the best 
Dixieland being produced today with a 
thorough grounding in the classic 
style. He likes to make it clear, how- 
ever, that they are not consciously 
trying to imitate any of the great jazz 
bands or artists of the “golden era,” 
but are only trying to produce the 
music that pleases them as they now 
feel it. 


They can play the blues, and very 
effectively so. and do, if sufficiently 
coaxed; their version of the perenial 
“Tin Roof Blues” is as good as any 
traditional version I've ever heard and 
better than most present-day renditions; 
but they prefer to play Dixieland, and 
their programmes feature that to a 
much greater extent than they do the 
blues. 


Like those of all the better jazz 
bands. the Webfoot’s “ arrangements ” 
are worked out collectively in re- 
hearsal and consist of no more than 
a sheet of paper with the title of 
the piece. the key in which it is to 
be played and the assignation of 
the various choruses to soloists and 
ensembles. They strive toward more 
ensemble in their arrangements and 
do exceptionally well in achieving a 
fine Dixieland contrapuntal effect. 


Although they are now paid for their 
music, the Webfoots are still playing 
jazz for fun; this is evidenced by the 
fact that they continue to plug away 
at their daily jobs. To lose a playing 
date does not mean a threat to their 
livelihood and the incentive to “ go 
commercial” is therefore not present 
to plague them. 


Perhaps in “jazz for fun” lies the 
future of our favourite music, for it 
appears to be the only way in which 
it can stay alive untainted by commer- 
cialism. 


MR. “JELLY-ROLL” By Alan Lomax 


This book was written as a result of the most intelligent, on the spot, examination of the history of 


New Orleans Jazz. 


wax hours of conversation with, and musical illustration by, that great pianist. 


Lomax took as his guide the one and only Jelly-Roll Morton and took down on 


As a result of his 


investigations Lomax spoke to dozens of men and women in New Orleans who saw the birth of 
Jazz music... Musicians, many of them previously unheard of outside New Orleans, who answered 


so many of the queries, filled in so many of the gaps in our knowledge of Jazz history. 


Lomax has 


written the saga of Jelly-Roll Morton and inadvertently given us a completely new slant on Jazz 


music as it developed in the early days. 


most original Jazz book since Ramsay and Smiths ** Jazzmen.”’ 


MR. “JELLY-ROLL” 


(336 pages with 22 line drawings) 


We cannot praise too highly this remarkable work... the 


by Alan Lomax — 18/6 post free 


to everyone purchasing a copy of this book will be sent free of all charge a 32 page printed edition of the 
jelly-roll morton discography *? by Thomas Cusack. 


famous complete 


SEND 18/6 TODAY TO: 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


(JAZZ RECORD AND BOOK DEPT.) 


52, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2. 


TEMple 2315 


The Jazz Store in the Heart of Condon 
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By 
STEVE RACE 


v He yells, grunts and talks all the 

time he is playing. You can hear 
him making comments like ‘Ah, 
good!’ ‘Now the same again’ or ‘La 
Meme Chose,’ ‘ Now we get going good,’ 
‘Watch out, here it comes’ and ‘Nicely, 
Nicely’.” 

So wrote Arthur Goepfert of Willie 
“The Lion” Smith in the May, 1950 
issue of Jazz Journal. 

Anyone who had the idea that Ralph 
Sutton would turn out to be as desper- 
ately in love with his own playing had 
a shock when Sutton reached these 
shores. A more sensitive, self-effacing 
American it would be hard to find. 

A solo spot in the chaotic Festival 
Hall programme was clearly not the 
best environment for Sutton’s style of 
playing and, moreover, I think he was 
worried by the crises which coloured 
every stage of those final preparations. 
He played well enough, the audience 
listened well enough, but beyond that 
there wasn’t much to be said. 

Thanks to Sinclair Traill, I svent the 
previous evening a few feet from the 
Sutton piano, proving to my own sSatis- 
faction the educational, as well as the 
entertainment value of allowing well- 
chosen American jazzmen to play in 
this country. 

Ralph, with characteristic (if infuria- 


RALPH SUTTON 


ting) modesty, spent much of the time 
in trying to persuade me to play. Some- 
one had mentioned that I was a pianist, 
and I felt rather like the student at 
a lecture, when Professor Bertrand 
Russell leaned over to him in the 
front row, and said ‘“ Now—what do 
you think, young man?” 

Ralph Sutton is very much of a 
pianist’s pianist. He sits four-square 
at the keyboard, holds his fingers well, 
has the genuine harmonic sense that 
so many of the classic jazz pianists 
lacked, and refrains from using the 
sustaining pedal as if it were a bass 
drum. 

His pedalling is as svarse as it should 
be, but on the odd occasions when the 
sustaining pedal has a definite func- 
tion to perform—-namely to “urge” the 
bass note in what used to be called a 
“left hand swing ”—it goes down on 
the first beat and comes un before, not 
on, the second. He vedals, so to speak, 
dotted quavers. 

There was quite a crowd of us round 
that piano in Sinclair’s house, and 
we made auite a lot of complimentary 
remarks. some of them not. strictly 
true. Someone drew attention to 
Ralph's “legitimate fingering,” for in- 
stance, forgetting that it is virtually 
impossible to finger the Sutton type of 
jazz legitimately, and that in any case 
he makes no attemot to finger other- 
wise than according to convenience. 

The “contrary motion” type of left 
hand associated with Bob Zurke (and 
which Ralph uses much more than I 
had realised) calls for strictly functional 
fingering, and gets it, according to the 
demands of his improvisations. No, 
his fingering is not legitimate, and with 
his natural technique there is no reason 
on earth why it should be. What matters 
is the result achieved. 

The result achieved can be summed 
up as perhaps the most exciting swing 
in white sclo-piano history. There’s 
not much to be analysed about it tech- 
nically, beyond the fact that one can't 
hope to get near it without a swinging 
left hand. All the attempts of British 


pianists to swing (present company in- 
cluded) are doomed from the start 
because of our southpaw’s reluctance 
to cover the ground. 

Among all the wonderful rags and 
Waller numbers (including the hati- 
forgotten “ Hold My Hand’’—a 
Fats tune) one request—and perhapi 
you can guess who made it—stands 
out in my memory: Ralph Sutton’s 
interpretation of “How High the 
Moon.” 

I asked for it, not in the spirit of 
the bopper dying of thirst who wants 
his ration of kloop-mop, but simply 
because the harmonic sequence of 
“How High” is one that appzals to 
any musicianly pianist regardless of 
its current associations. 

It appealed to Ralvh all right. He 
played it in its usual key of G (though 
he has an interesting fondness for 
sharper keys), and with a bow—un- 
conscious perhaps—to the modernists 
by way of a single-note first chorus. !t 
was a strange experience to hear a 
pianist play the Boppers’ National 
Anthem in a Bud Powell manner, but 
with none of the cliches—hundreds of 
them in all, and very nice too, I might 
add!—which characterise the Powell 
school of playing. 

Ralph’s contrapuntal sense was fully 
cqual to the rapidly shifting harmonies 
of the number, in fact some of his 
left hand scalic figures had decided 
beauty as well as accuracy. 

Ralph has assimilated a few distinctly 
post-Waller keyboard habits; the 9th 
added to the tonic chord, for instance, 
and what is known technically as the 
Upper Mordent (particularly noticeable 
in his “Jitterbug Waltz”). But basic- 
ally, Fats is still his boy. 

When the time came for me to leave, 
Ralph had called for some Waller 
records to be played, and was happily 
sitting with his ear glued to the 
speaker. 

He told me that he had never met 
his idol, nor even seen him. Never- 
theless, I felt in some way that they 
had met—and that they continued to 
meet, if not in the flesh, every time 
Ralph Sutton sat down at the piano. 
Ralph, playing his beloved “ Viper’s 
Drag”; Raloh beaming with apprecia- 
tion as someone mentioned an obscure 
Waller composition, and instantly play- 
ing it; Ralph listening, with shining 
eyes, to Fats’ record of “The Joint is 
Jumpin’” . 

Yes, in every sense that counts, 
they’ve met all right. 


rs 


ECENTLY there occurred one of 
those strange coincidences which 
are not uncommon to those who write 


for a living (or pleasure). Only a 
few days after I had printed in this 
column the review of Ewan MacColl’s 
records (sent me by Dave Houlden). 
his play Uranium 235 arrived for a fort- 
night’s run at one of our local theatres. 
MacColl, who is an actor, playwright 
and folk singer, plays one of the lead- 
ing roles in this very anti-war pro- 
duction. At the moment of writing it 
is running at the Comedy Theatre in 
London, and if it is still playing when 
this column appears. I urge all readers 
to see it. I can guarantee them a 
stimulating and most exciting evening. 
Tracing throughout the ages the cause 
of wars (mostly greed and the thought- 
lessness of man) Mr. MacColl manages 
to convey the dreadful urgency with 
which mankind must solve these prob- 
lems in order to save a little from the 

reckage. Time is running out; it is 
up to each one of us: this is the grim 
message he preaches. 

It is not my place, however, to re- 
view his play, I merely urge you al! 
to see it if the chance occurs. It is 
with Mr. MacColl as a folk singer and 
collector of folk songs that I am con- 
cerned. During the run cf Uranium 
235 in Brighton, Mr. Renald Horton, 
one of the enterprising heads of the 
Brighton School of Art, persuaded 
Ewan to give a recital of folk singing 
to some of his students. For over an 
hour and a half. MacColl sang his 
songs, his eyes closed and his foot 
gently tapping. His music was, in the 
main, the songs of Aberdeenshire, with 


a smattering of North Country ballads 
for good measure. At the beginning of 
his recital he told his audience that 
they would find the style of singing 
and the actual songs similar to that of 
the southern Negro. I must admit the 
likeness was astonishing. Here was a 
genuine folk singer, singing of his 
native Scotland with burning enthus- 
iasm and great intensity. and yet all the 
time I could hear the Negro blues 
singer coming through. Why this form 
of Scottish folk song should bear such 
a close resemblance. and yet be typi- 
cally Scotch (if this does not seem to 
be a contradiction in terms) I have 
little idea. I can only state the plain 
fact that the delivery. and to a lesser 
extent, the music itself, has much in 
common with the art of the blues 
singer. This recital was no mere con- 
cert, for in addition to singing, MacColl 
told his audience the history of each 
ballad and worksong (oh yes, they 
have worksongs in Scotland, too !). 


LOMAX 

I was lucky enough to meet this very 
talented man after his Art School per- 
formance, and during his brief stay in 
Brighton I was in his company fre- 
quently. MacColl is never happier than 
when he is talking about folk song 
(and he knows more than somewhat 
about jazz too!). What unique gifts 
he has: a singer of great ability; a 
collector—and a knowledgeable one—of 
all types of folk song ‘he is off to Spain 
soon with Alan Lomax to study the 
Flamenco) with a renertoire of some 
eight hundred songs; a brilliant actor; 
and a playwright of startling originality 
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Ewan MacColl 


and sincerity. 

After his performance at the theatre 
one night, Ewan, although very tired, 
kindly consented to sing three songs at 
the Brighton Jazz Club. His reception 
was impressive ; I have never heard a 
noisy club so quiet. MacColl sang, as 
usual, unaccompanied, with very great 
feeling. Opening with a tremendous 
“John Henry,” which fairly rocked the 
whole place, he continued with a mag- 
nificent version of “The Four Loom 
Weaver,’ a Lancashire song with a 
strong relationship to the blues. His 
final number was “ Eppie Morrie” (and 
its American counterpart, “Sam Bass”). 
One of the first questions Ewan was 
asked by members was: “ How do you 
account for the similarity of your sing- 
ing with that of the Negro blues 
singer?”’. I need hardly add there 
seems to be a wide field for research 
here. As Ewan said: “It is obvious 
that the southern Negro was to some 
extent influenced by the Scotch, cer- 
tainly it was not the reverse.” 

Ewan MacColl has been recorded by 
Alan Lomax for the Library of Con- 
gress, and Lomax. too, was amazed at 
the link with Negro song. MacColl has 
cut some titles for Decca which they 
hope to issue as a Long Player, so 
readers are advised to watch the Decca 
lists. 

Robert Gretton, a keen folk song col- 
lector who lives in Brighton, has kindly 
supplied me with some notes which I 
have his permission to use. Gretton 
stresses the fact that these notes are 
merely theories from which to work, 
but I feel that much of what he has 
written does throw some light on this 
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question of relationship with the Negro 
(which goes so much deeper than just 
a natural resemblance amongst ALL 
folk song). 


First, however, Gretton has some- 
thing to say on two of the ballads re- 
corded by MacColl on HMV (mentioned 
in last month’s column). I print this 
because I feel it amplifies what has 
already been written by Dave Houlden. 
Writes Gretton: “I can tell you little 
about ‘Sir Patrick Spens’ (HMV 
B10260), its probable date of origin is 
uncertain; it might have started with 
an historical event c.1290, but it was 
not published until 1765 in Percy’s 
Reliques. Sharp does not mention it 
in his English Folk Song from the Ap- 
palachians, and I cannot remember 
seeing or hearing an American version. 
The ‘Lord Randall’ is so well-known 
that litte can be added to the hun- 
dreds of versions and notes printed in 
English and American books. Accord- 
ing to Child, the ballad may be traced 
back about a century, in English, which 
would give it a date c.1780. In Italy it 
has been popular for over 250 years. 
The name of the hero varies: Lord 
Randal; My Own Pretty Boy; Lord 
Donald; King Henry; Lairdie; Billy 
My Son; Tiranti My Son; My Bonnie 
Wee Croodlin Doo;—American titles; 
Fair Lord Randal; Dear Wilson; Billy 
My Son; Lord Ronald; Sweet Nelson; 
Tyranna; Fair Andrew; Tyranty My 
Son. The versions generally follow the 
same pattern; the mother-son dialogue. 
I am reminded of Graves’ analogy—the 
strip cartoon. It is similar to ‘Edward’ 
(sadly neglected) in style. The poison 
is as varied as the titles: toads, snakes, 
eels. parsnips, ‘a dish of sma’ fishes’ 
and so on. The dialogue usually fol- 
lows the pattern—‘ what will you leave 


your brother, etc. I know of only one © 


variation to the line: 

The tow and the halter, for to hang on yon tree, 

And let her hang there for the poysoning o’ me 

and it is from the American version 

given. 

What will your sweetheart, my oldest dear one? 

Bullrushes, bullrushes, and them all parched 
brown, 

*Cause she gave me the pizen that I did drink 
down. 

A version was sung by Josh White; 

it was comparable to the Child ver- 

sions, and had a remarkable tune.” 

It is when Robert Gretton writes on 
the more general aspects of folk song 
that I find him most interesting, and I 
hope I will be pardoned if I quote him 
once again: “I am still convinced that 
the collectors of the twenties—Odum, 
Scarborough, White and the many 
magazine contribufors—overlooked an 
important aspect of Negro song—the 
ballad of British origin. Lomax started 
too late; he admits the existence of the 
ballads, and attempts to cover the loss 
by producing ballads essentially Negro.” 

“The Negro adopted many of the 
early religious songs and produced the 
spiritual. This is easily explained by 
the smug insistence of the whites that 


the slave should be allowed to take part 
in worship. The same cannot be said 
about the ballad and folk song; the 
white farmers sang their songs in their 
homes, and only the trusted menials 
would be allowed to listen—the Negroes 
employed in the house.” 

* Alan Lomax told me: ‘It’s no use 
reading books; most of them contain 
rubbish. It is essential to hear the 
songs.’ I agree with that part of his 
precept. Nevertheless I made a search 
in the British Library for material 
about the American ballad. For months 
I searched catalogues and managed to 
go back to a magazine article of 1888. 
I found masses of notes about secular 
music, blues and worksong, but nothing 
about the ballad. [I did find some 
printed versions of ballads sung by 
Negroes, but they were comparable to 
the most banal white versions.” 


SCOTTISH INFLUENCE 

Mr. Gretton’s theory on how the 
Negro was influenced by Scottish folk 
song is worthy of a full quote. I am 
sure that he has hit on the correct 
solution, or at least, part of it. Says 
Gretton: “Let me give an example, 
however naive in content, to illustrate 
my idea. A Scottish settler named 
Ewan MacColl (for the sake of argu- 
ment) has arrived in the Colony. He 
has with him his chattels, a wife, and 
the traditional songs of Scotland. On 
arrival in the country, be buys three 
Negro slaves. The Negroes still have 
the memories and traditions of their 
homeland. They have a music ritualis- 
tic in nature, containing a complex 
rhythmical structure free enough to 
allow them to absorb a strange musical 
language. MacColl works hard and in 
time owns a large plantation; during 
the evenings his family gather to sing 
the songs handed to them by their 
father. The Negro slaves hear the 
songs; do not understand their lyrical 
content; but find the freedom of the 
ballad music similar to their own 
music. Perhaps a daughter is fond of 
the ballad ‘The Lass of Roch Royal’; 
she sings the stanzas: 


O who will shoe my foot ? 

Or who will glove my hand ? 

Or who will bind my middle jimp 
With the broad lilly band ? 


O I’s gar shoe they bonny foot, 
And I’s gar glove thy hand, 
And I’s gar bind thy middle jimp 
With the broad lilly band’. 


(I know Dave Houlden quoted some- 
thing of the sort a month or two back, 
but I am sure he will pardon me if I 
use it again to make my point.)” 
“Years later, a grandson of a Negro 
servant is working on a railroad. He 
knows fragments of a song handed 
down by oral tradition. His fellow 
workers sing a Negro ballad about a 
hero ‘John Henry.’ The’ grandson 
joins in, and adds the fragments: 


John Henry had a li’l woman, 

An’ de dress she wo’ was blue, 
An’ de las’ words she said to him, 
John Henry, I’ve been true to you. 
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Oh, who’s gonna sho’ yo’ lil feetses, 
An’ who’s gonna glove yo’ han’s, 
An’ who’s gonna kiss yo’ red rosy lips, 
An’ who’s gonna be your man ? 


Oh, mama’s gonna sho’ my lil feetses, 
An’ papa’s gonna glove my han’s, 

An’ my sister’s gonna kiss my red rosy lips, 
An’ [ don’t need no man. 

“And so by a childish device, I have 
tried to show how I believe the English 
and Scottish ballad linked with the 
Negro song. It cannot bc denied that 
there is some relationship between the 
American and Scottish music. There is 
a connection between the Irish pipe, the 
Highland song and ballad tune, and 
Negro song. It is too much to believe 
that the American Negro song-style is 
common to all Negroes; I have played 
jazz to West Africans and found them 
unmoved. One may explain that the 
relationship is one of common 
emotional experience. I agree {that 
emotion and environment breeds folk 
song; but I do believe that the Negro 
style did originate from the Scottish 
ballad (and other sources) and I do 
feel that the early collectors missed 
the point.” 

There you have very briefly Gretton’s 
theory. My only comment is, that I 
would not have thought the influence 
of the Scottish settler was so great. 
However, we have the living proof in 
MacColl and the rest of the Scoftish 
folk singers. Their influence cannot 
be dismissed. I make no apologies for 
devoting the whole of my column to 
this most important aspect of folk song. 
I hope it has interested some of my 
readers. 


TAILPIECE 
“In the main jazz and its ilk is for 
adolescents—it is a minor art for 
minors. Its comparative crudities give 
outlet to certain of their burgeoning 
emotions ” (from Danceland magazine). 
What do all you minors think of this? 
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— the years 1945 and 1948 
a large number of recordings 
were produced in America, mainly by 
the small “ private” record companies. 
The majority of these recordings fall 
into the broad category of “unison 
ensemble small group” jazz. A fairly 
typical example of this period is 
Quasimodo ” (D—1152-B)/** Dewey 
Square” (D—1103-C) originally re- 
corded for Dial and issued here on 
Esquire 10-108. The first side is by the 
Charlie Parker Sextet and the second 
side by the Parker Quintet. 

“Quasimodo ” which lines-up Charlie 
Parker (alto), Miles Davis (tpt). Jay 
Jay Johnson (tmb), Duke Jordan (pno), 
Tommy Potter (bs) and Max Roach 
(ds) is a good example of the modern 
musician's habit of “borrowing” chord 
sequences. In this case the harmonic 
basis of George Gershwin’s “ Embrace- 
able You” 
original melody line has been. sub- 
tracted and in its place a new theme 
has been written employing the same 
chord sequence. The modern jazz 
musician is interested solely in a tune’s 
harmonic rather than melodic content. 
Given a_ pre-selected sequence of 
chords he will improvise his own 
melody line over them. Therefore it 
follows that the sooner the thematic 
statement. or melody is completed the 
sooner the improvising musician can 
commence to build his variations on the 
chord changes which were used behind 
the original theme. 
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RETROSPECTION 


By ALUN MORGAN 


The question then naturally arising 
is “Why bother to have a theme?” 
This question cannot be satisfactorily 
answered beyond the facts that (a) at 
the outset it helps to familiarize both 
musician and listener alike with the 
harmonic changes before embarking on 
the ad lib choruses, and (b) it pro- 
duces a definite ending or last chorus 


MAX ROACH 


to a number. Finishing the perform- 
ance rather arbitrarily after a solo 
passage would be somewhat unsatis- 
factory. 

To return to the record under 
review: Charlie Parker’s new theme on 
the ‘“Embraceable You” chords is 
played unison by alto sax leading 
muted trumpet and muted trombone. 
Following the theme statement come 
four relatively short solos in the fol- 
lowing order: Parker (16 bars), Duke 
Jordan (16 bars), Jay Jay Johnson (8 
bars), and Miles Davis (8 bars). The 
side closes with a further 16 bars of 
written theme. 

Parker commences his solo in a 
somewhat “flashy” style in double 
tempo. That is, he plays his varia- 
tions as if the rhythm section was play- 
ing at exactly twice its actual tempo. 
He continues playing double tempo 
improvisations for the majority of his 
solo and it is interesting to compare 
his ideas with his solo on Esquire 10-071 
on which he recorded “ Embraceable 
You” under its correct title and at a 
slightly slower tempo. 

Duke Jordan’s piano solo which fol- 
lows Parker is remarkable mainly for 
its complete relaxation and tastefulness. 
Those readers who might doubt that 
“Quasimodo” is in fact based on 
“Embraceable You” will no doubt be 
re-assured to find that Jordan plays a 
“quotation” from the Gershwin theme 
in the correct place (ie. bars 23 to 28 
of the chorus or the “don’t be a 


naughty baby come do” 
section of the lyric). 

The ad lib solos are completed by 
two short passages by muted trombone 
and trumpet. Both solos leave one 
with the impression that eight bars is 
hardly sufficient for a soloist to expand 
worthwhile ideas. 

The whole performance is taken at 
a “medium bounce” tempo. with 
Roach’s open cymbal work inducing as 
always the feeling of relaxation but 
combining relentless drive. The drum- 
ming at the commencement of each 
solo is noteworthy, particularly at the 
beginning of the trombone solo. The 
sudden and short change to side drum 
helps to propel the soloist into his 
improvisations. 

“Dewey Square” from a= slightly 
earlier session has the same line up as 
“Quasimodo” but minus Johnson on 
trombone. 

This 32 bar sequence (i.e. each 
chorus is of 32 bars duration) has yet 
another Parker-written theme which is 
stated as the first chorus by alto and 
muted trumpet playing unison. 

A rather “ reedy ” toned Parker takes 
the first chorus which, it should be 
stated, is not quite up to the usual 
high standard set by this musician. 
Nevertheless it is worthy of study if 
only as yet another example of 
Parker’s authoritative delivery. 

Roach’s drumming announces Miles 
Davis, who plays an_ outstanding 
chorus. Even at the period of record- 
ing (late 1947) Miles exhibited his 
apparent liking for phrasing straight 
into the middle-8 section of a chorus. 
by playing a continuous line starting 
some time before the awkward (har- 
monically speaking) “junction” be- 
tween bars 16 and 17. 

The somewhat insistent drumming 
behind the trumpet solo drops away 
behind Duke Jordan’s half chorus on 
piano, leaving only Potter’s bass and 
Roach’s stick-on-hi-hat-cymbal to carry 
the rhythm. Roach makes up for his 
reticence in the following 8 bars, which 
are devoted to a most involved drum 
break in which the main rhythm tends 
to get lost. Later examples of Roach’s 
drumming show more logically con- 
structed breaks in which the beat is 
kept well to the fore. The record 


to papa 


closes with a final 8 bars of unison 
ensemble theme. 

In a later article I hope to devote 
more space to the analysis of record- 
ings from this 
group ” period. 
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RECENT RELEASES Reviewed by PIP WEDGE, PETER TANNER, TOM CUNDALL and SINCLAIR TRAILL 


RAY ANTHONY AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Broken Hearted/ Trumpet Boogie 
(Capitol CL 13759) 

First side consists of some almost 
straight trumpet by Anthony, and a 
very long vocal by Tommy Mercer. 
The tempo is so slow that Mercer 
manages to make a_ sure-fire tear- 
jerker sound funny. 

The reverse is a power-house opus 
that has little in common with boogie 
woogie, but enables the boys to have a 
ball and the Cary Grant of the trum- 
pet (or his stand-in) to put his mute 
into action. 

ig 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND 
VELMA MIDDLETON 
Big Butter and Egg Man (6048) / 
Kiss of Fire (82703) 
(Brunswick 04956) 

This is more like it! Louis and his 
vocalist Velma Middleton give out with 
a spirited interpretation of the old 
standard “Big Butter and Egg Man” 
with obvious enjoyment. This side, 
with a west coast house band accom- 
paniment, swings along nicely. Velma 
sings and Louis plays trumpet behind 
her and then Louis and Velma do a 
double act with rhythm accompani- 
ment, spotting a good bass. The final 
chorus, with Louis scatting away be- 
hind Velma’s vocalising. is worth the 
price of the record alone. This side 
is well-worth adding to the collection. 

It seems a pity that it should have 
been backed with such an obvious pop 
song. However, with his tongue well 
into his cheek, old Satchmo’ struggles 
manfully with this latest adaptation of 
the tango “El Choclo,” pronounced by 
Louis as “Ther Kees of Fy-yah.” It 
seems an even more extraordinary 
than usual choice of material for Arm- 
strong, and the fact that he makes out 
as well as he does, and even manages 
a nice spot of trumpet solo, is a credit 
to the great man’s genius. 


CHRISTIE BROTHERS STOMPERS 
You Always Hurt The One You Love/ 
I’m So Glad 
(Melodise 1220) 

Perhaps due to faulty balance, the 
clarinet tends to over-shadow the brass 
in most of the ensemble work, particu- 
larly on the second side. As the brass 
end of the front-line is in much better 
form than the clarinet, it is a pity that 
the emphasis was not the other way 
round. Apart from this, and the fact 


TOMMY DORSEY 


that more lift and shading might be 
forthcoming from the rhythm section, 
these sides are good of their type. 

The solo work is commendable all 
round, with perhaps Keith Christie 
turning in the best job on “I’m So 
Glad.” 

These boys are regularly playing 
some of the best jazz to be heard in 
this country, and if the rhythm section 
could develop that extra drive (which 
has nothing to do with volume), and 
the clarinet add a little more discretion 
to his many virtues, they would be un- 
beatable. 


TOMMY DORSEY CLAMBAKE SEVEN 
The Dirty Dozens (80301)/Trouble In 
Mind (80304) 

(Brunswick 64936) 

Tommy Dorsey's “ band-within-a- 
band” has produced the best T.D. 
coupling since he switched to the Decca 
Company of America. Though both 
sides sound rather more sophisticated 
than the pre-war Clambake Seven 


(Century Press 


BURL IVES 
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recordings, they are, nevertheless, good 
examples of the current trend in Dixie- 
land music. Tommy himself plays 
impeccably on both and the ensemble 
Passages are well drilled and, unlike 
sO many similar groups, musical and 
in-tune. 

The slow blues “Trouble In Mind” 
is the better side and features some 
nice clarinet work from Peanuts Hucko, 
plus an excellent muted trumpet pas- 
sage from Billy Butterfield, in addition 
to Tommy’s finely phrased opening 
solo. The rest of the personnel 
assembled for this December 21st, 1950, 
session were: Boomie Richman, tenor: 
Rocky Colucci, piano; Carmen Mastren, 
guitar; Sandy Block, bass; and Cliff Lee- 
man, drums. 

P.T. 


THE VICTOR FELDMAN ALL STARS 
Lullaby In Rhythm/Serenity 
(Melodise 1218) 

First thoughts on hearing the opening 
ensemble of “Lullaby” were that the 
whole thing sounded tight and un- 
relaxed. There was little improvement 
in spite of solos by Vic and Derek 
Humble (he was there on alto, though 
not given label credit), but Harry 
Klein (baritone) and Ken Wray 
(trombone) brightened the evening 
gloom a bit. The arrangement was too 
stilted for me, and never seemed to 

flow. 

“Serenity” is as slow as its title 
suggests, and features Vic on vibes 
almost all through, with occasional 
ensemble interjections and a pleasant 
solo statement of the theme by trum- 
peter Jimmy Deuchar. side 
points strongly the lesson hinted at on 
the reverse: that you cannot expect a 
well-knit ensemble sound unless you 
play together very frequently. 

P.W. 


JEANNE GAYLE WITH BOB CROSBY 
BOBCATS 
It’s Been So Long (9872) 
(Capitol CL 13764) 
Goody Goody (9841) 
(Capitol CL 13757) 

It seems a pity that Capitol over here 
didn’t back these two sides as in 
America, as both have very commer- 
cial arrangements on the reverse. 

Ex-band vocalist Jeanne Gayle comes 
out on these first solo sides as a girl 
with quite a nice jazz feeling and she 
receives driving, two-beat accompani- 
ments from Bob Crosby’s Bobcats. 

The Bobcats sound good on both of 
these and there’s a really fine trom- 
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STAN KENTON 


bone solo, probably from Warren 
Smith. on the first side. Pleasant 
listening, both vocally and instrument- 


ally, and Ray Bauduc’s drumming 
laying down a solid beat. Bob Crosby 
fans will want both these. 


BURL IVES 

Foggy, Foggy Dew/Old Uncie Ned 
(Brunswick 04928) 

One Hour Ahead Of The Posse/This 
Time Tomorrow 
(Brunswick 04934) 

The Parting Song/Diesel Smoke, 
Dangerous Curves 
(Brunswick 04957) 

A mixed bag here, of which only the 
first coupling falls into the category 
of the simple, straightforward rendi- 
tion likely to appeal to the folk music 
devotee. 

“One Hour Ahead Of The Posse ’ 
and “ Diesel Smoke, Dangerous 
Curves” get highly dramatised per- 
formances, with elaborate sound- 
effects. choirs and instrumental accom- 
paniment. “This Time Tomorrow” is 
a charming little number. but the in- 
clusion of Hammond organ, Hawaiian 
guitar and vocal group is far less- 
effective than a guitar background 
would have been. 

Mr. Ives is a solo 
national reputation, but it would 
appear that unless he watches his 
future recording sessions very care- 
fully he is apt to find a three-ring 
circus included. 


artist of inter- 


LONNIE JOHNSON 
Blues In My Soul/Keep What You Got 
(Melodise 1221) 

Johnson's use of electric guitar, and 
the somewhat repetitive unimaginative 
trends permeating his playing. came :n 
for a good deal of comment during his 
recent visit to this country. On the 
first side you can hear him in action 
on non-electric guitar (proving what a 
doubtful blessing “progress” can be) 
and demonstrating his full powers on 
the instrument. He is accompanied by 
Blind John Davis on piano, who also 
takes a most intriguing solo spot. 

The reverse, which is vocal, is full 


of sound philosophy delivered in 
Johnson's characteristic style, but is 
one of those borderline numbers which 
is too “popular” for the jazz frater- 
nity yet not popular enough for the 


rest of the world. 
Tx. 


STAN KENTON ORCHESTRA 
Bags and Baggage (9888) / 
Delicado (9891) 

(Capitol CL 13749) 

She's a Comely Wench (9884) /Cool 
Eyes (9893) 

(Capitol CL 13756) 

Here we are back with the brass 
discords in a typical Kenton perform- 
ance of a new Johnny Richards instru- 
mental, “ Bags and Baggage,” featuring 
the bass playing of Don Bagley. Ken- 
ton has done this sort of thing so often 
before that both the excitement and the 
interest begin to wear thin; but maybe 


SY OLIVER 
his fans are insatiable and indefatig- 
able. 

The reverse is a pretty little tune 
described as a South American Baio, 
and played Latin-American style. 
“ Delicado” is reminiscent of “La 
Cucaracha” and it features some 
beautifully-played passages on an in- 
strument which sounds like a cross 
between a zither and a balalaika. The 
arrangement is simple and the band 
plays with commendable restraint 
throughout. 


The first side of the second coupling 
is another of those “ Why Don’t You Do 
Right?” type of novelty rhythm num- 
bers, featuring the vocalising of Jerri 
Winters. Now that I have had the 
chance to hear Jerri sing something 
besides the word “ Yes,” I must admit 
that she’s quite a find of the June 
Christy-Trudy Richards school. The 
band tries hard, but its blasts are a 
little half-hearted with this type of 
material. 


The reverse is much better, as is the 
tune; indeed this is quite an Elling- 
tonish arrangement. The interesting 
score is well-played, with solos from 
Conte Condoli and Bill Holman on 
trumpet and tenor respectively. Just 
about the most interesting side from 
the new Kenton band to date. 


BILLY MAY AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
There Is No Greater Love/I Guess I'll 
Have to Change My Plan 
(Capitol CL 13741) 

Mambo Petardo/You’re Driving 
Me Crazy 
(Capitol CL 13743) 

Please Be Kind/When Your 
Lover Has Gone 
(Capitol CL 13758) 

These are first-rate modern com- 
mercial sides featuring the now-familiar 
May effects. The repeated saxophone 
section slurring and clipped muted-brass 
passages tend to become monotonous in 
large doses, but the arrangements do 
make the fullest use of the orchestra’s 
resources, and the group plays with 
commendable attack, drive and pre- 

cision. 

The choice of titles provides con- 
firmation of the current scarcity of 
good. melodic tunes, and indicates the 
possibilities of careful selection from 
the enormous accumulation of older 
numbers. 

Quite apart from the undeniable 
quality of his band, the fact that Mr. 
May has neither crooner nor choir on 
any of these sides merits the profound- 
est admiration. May we hope that in 
the future choirs will be returned to 
more seemly environment; the activ- 
ities of crooners will be disciplined to 
reasonable proportions; and bands will 
get down to the job of playing dance 
music that really swings? 

Perhaps Mr. May will lead the way? 

TAC. 


ELLA MAE MORSE 
Oakie Boogie (9737)/Love Ya’ Like 
Mad (9301) 
(Capital CL 13754) 
Just about the first big hit on the 
American Capitol label was Ella Mae 


KAY STARR 
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Morse’s’ recording of “Cow Cow 
Boogie” just on ten’ years ago. Now 
after some years of domestic retire- 
ment, Ella Mae is staging a big come- 
back. 

Ella Mae is one of those near jazz 
singers and her appeal is an individual 
one. Both these sides have quite a 
beat to them and Ella sings effectively, 
but they are slanted towards the juke- 
box market of America, rather than 
for the jazz fan. The second side is 
the better of the two and has the better 
accompaniment. 


SY OLIVER ORCHESTRA 
For Dancers’ Only (76397)/Four Or 
Five Times (76291) 
(Brunswick 04952) 

Two finely played, swinging arrange- 
ments from the Sy Oliver band which. 
as usual, bring back memories of the 
old Lunceford orchestra. Both sides 
are impeccably played performances 
of modern swing music at its best, 
combining good musicianship with a 
driving beat and plenty of attack. 

The Sy Oliver original on the first 
side is played as a straightforward in- 
strumental, but is full of those deft 
little touches that one would expect 
from so competent a musician and ar- 
ranger as Sy. The nice old tune on 
the reverse also receives a most pleas- 
ing performance featuring a_ very 
mellow and entirely personal vocal by 
Sv himself. 

These are the best sides yet by this 
fine Decca house band. Not a gimmick 
anywhere, just well-played big band ar- 
ranged jazz at its best. 

PY. 


ANDRE PREVIN TRIO 
Take The “A” Train/Main Stem 
(Parlophone D.P.260) 

Andre Previn plays sure, imagina- 
tive, modern piano, and with the back- 
ing of Irving Ashby, guitar, and Red 
Callender, bass, gives these two Elling- 
ton numbers notable treatment. 

Ashby takes solos on both sides, and 
Callender has an interesting solo spot 
on “Main Stem.” EC. 


TRUDY RICHARDS with SY OLIVER 
ORCHESTRA 
1 Never Loved Anyone But You 
(82426) /1 Don’t Mind (82427) 
(Brunswick 04940) 

This coupling is mentioned not so 
much for the vocalising of the ex- 
Barnet band singer Trudy Richards, as 
for the fine Sy Oliver accompaniment 
to the blues number on the first side. 
This arrangement is really excellent, 
taken at slow tempo but with a real 
beat and sparked by George Barnes’ 
fine guitar playing. Trudy still owes 
a lot to Billie Holiday, but her singing 
is well above average in a semi-com- 
mercial way. The reverse is one of 
those multi-recording gimmicks and 
hardly worth the trouble. 

P:T. 


THE JOE SAYE TRIO 
There’s a Small Hotel/Unison We 
(Melodise 1219) 

How I love the Joe Saye Trio! And 
how eagerly I look forward to their 
new records! Melodisc have done me 
the kindness of issuing another re- 
cently, and I think it’s great. I cannot 
conceive how anyone could help lik- 
ing these two sides—not even the most 
diehard purist, unless it be one whose 
favourite adjective for anything he 
dislikes is ‘sugary,’ for perhaps “Small 
Hotel” is in parts, but only just. 

“Unison We” is an ingenious original 
by Joe himself, and has been on my 
turntable of late even more often than 
Kay Starr’s “Two Brothers’—and that’s 
saying something. One of the biggest 
assets of the Trio is Laurence Anthony, 
whose driving. lifting bass is particu- 
larly prominent on both these record- 
ings. What’s next, Joe? 

P.W. 


MILDRED BAILEY 


KAY STARR 
Angry (7264)/Me Too (7746) 
(Capitol CL 13760) 

Kay Starr deserts the commercial 
field this month and gives us a chance 
to remember what a fine jazz singer 
she is. 

With a fine accompaniment led by 
tenor player Dave Cavanaugh, Kay 
swings out on “Angry” in a way which 
makes one wish that she would give 
up singing about that “Wheel of For- 
tune” for good. An excellent side this. 

The reverse is well above average 
too, in spite of the paucity of the 
material, and the instrumental accom- 
paniment gives her a spirited backing. 
Listen to Kay’s phrasing on either of 
these sides and you'll realise just what 
an innate sense of jazz she has. Now 
what about “Nobody's Sweetheart” 
and “He’s A Good Man To Have 
Around,” please Capitol? 

P.T. 


BOB CROSBY & HIS BOBCATS 
Fidgety Feet; Ostrich Walk; Pennies 
From Heaven; Cattin’ On The Keys; 
Maryland, My Maryland; Once in A 
While; Magnolia Street Parade; Bluin’ 

The Blues 


(Capitol LC6553) 


Back in 1935 the Bobcats, drawn 
from the larger Crosby orchestra, were 
one of the only bands in the commer- 
cial field to regularly feature jazz. 

Many of the musicians in the group 
were originally from New Orleans, and 
the spirit in which they played lived 
up to the old tradition. They played 
with a good, clean swing and the front 
line was always sparked with excel- 
lent soloists. 

Today Bob Crosby has another big 
band, this time in Hollywood, and 
from it comes these sides recorded by 
his small jazz group drawn from the 
larger aggregation. 

A number of names will be familiar 
to Crosby fans, for several of his old 
personnel have re-joined him. Matty 
Matlock’s clarinet is featured or 
“Fidgety Feet” and “Maryland”; 
Eddie Miller is heard to advantage on 
“Once In A While”; and guitarist 
Nappy Lamare is still with the rhythm 
section. 

Other featured musicians are Charlie 
Teagarden on trumpet. and Stan 
Wrightsman on piano. 

The band still plays with a solid beat 
and a good attack, and most of these 
numbers are well up to the standard 
set by the old Bob Cats. 

The recording and _ balance are 
beyond reproach. 

S.T. 


DIXIELAND JAZZ BATTLE, No. 2. 
Ray McKinley’s Jazz Band/Joe 
Marsala’s Chosen Seven 
(Brunswick LA8545) 

The McKinley titles come from a 
1936 session, made whilst the leader 
was drumming with the Jimmy Dorsey 
Band; cthers on the date being, George 
Thow (tpt), Joe “Yuki (tmb), Skeets 
Hurfurt (clt), Jim Taft (bass) and Joe 
Sullivan (piano). 

These are fine dixieland perform- 
ances of unusual tunes. The little band 
plays with a fine swing, with the trum- 
pet playing of Thow being of a par- 
ticularly high standard. 

The Marsala offerings are not quite 
so good, mainly I think because the 
rather limpid clarinet of the leader 
does not fit the more forthright play- 
ing of trumpeter Max Kaminsky and 
trombonist George  Brunies. The 
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rhythm is as good as one might expect 
with Zutty Singleton laying down the 
beat. 

Titles are, McKinley’s—“New Orleans 
Parade ”; “ Love In The First Degree ”; 
“Smack In The Back”; “ Fingerwave.” 
Marsala’s—“ Chimes Blues”; ‘“ Sweet 
Mama, Papa’s Getting Mad”; “Lazy 
Daddy Walkin’ The Dog.” 


GEMS OF JAZZ, No. 1 
(Brunswick LA 8544 

For the new collector (and for any 
old one in process of space saving) 
this LP is a fine thing to have around. 

The jazz portrayed is from the middle 
nineteen thirties. and there is not a bad 
item amongst the eight featured tunes. 

The late Mildred Bailey does “Squeeze 
Me” and “Downhearted Blues,” with 
Bunny Berigan, Johnny Hodges, Teddy 
Wilson, and Grachan Moncur at the 
back of her. Joe Marsala. with Benny 
Carter, Pete Brown and a fine rhythm 
section do “12-Bar Stampede” and 
“Feather Bed Lament.” Bud Freeman 
leads Berigan, and another’ good 
rhythm group including Cozy Cole on 
“Tillies Downtown Now” and * The 
Buzzard.” The two remaining num- 
bers are piano solos: Jess Stacy play- 
ing “The World Is Waiting For The 
Sunrise,” and Meade Lux Lewis doing 
his “Honky Tonk Train Blues.” 

ST. 


JAZZ BAND BALL, No. 1 
EDDIE CONDON & HIS ORCHESTRA 
Jazz Band Ball; Jazz Me Blues; Dill 
Pickles; Maple Leaf Rag; She’s Funny 
That Way; Improvisation For The 
March Of Time; When Your Lover Has 

Gone; Wherever There's Love 
(Brunswick LA8549) 

All of you who know jazz a la Condon 
will know just what to expect from 
these titles—good, clean dixie playing 
in the New York tradition. 

At times the band really swings, but 
I could have done with a little less of 
the singing of Jimmy Atkins on the 
first two titles. 

Young Ralph Sutton takes the next 
two tunes. He turns in a wonderful 
performance on the Joplin tune, but 
seems to be rather hampered by the 
band on “Dill Pickles.” 

Trumpeters take the honours in the 
next three tunes. Billy Butterfield 
being featured on the first; Wild Bill 
Davison on number two; and Bobby 
Hackett on the third. The last num- 
ber is shared by Lee Wiley, a vastly 
underrated singer, and the trombone of 


. Jack Teagarden. 
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EDITORIAL 


On our cover this month you will 
find a particularly striking photograph 
of the two American artists who 
recently visited this country. 

Now that all the hubbub and tumult 
has died down and they have both 
returned to their native land, we sin- 
cerely hope they enjoyed their short 
stay in this inexplicable island. The 
maelstrom in which they found them- 
selves was caused by a series of events 
concerned with matters of principle 
rather than anything to do with jazz 
music. 

On behalf of all jazz lovers in this 
country we apologize if these two 
Americans felt at any time that they 
were not treated with due courtesy. 

We were fortunate enough to hear 

them both in circumstances better 
suited to their talents than a concert 
at the Royal Festival Hall. At one 
private party we heard some music by 
Sutton, Johnson and a front-line com- 
posed of Humphrey Lyttelton, Georf 
Sowden and Ian Christie which should 
have been heard by every jazz lover in 
this country. It really rocked, and gave 
us amole proof—if any was needed—of 
just what two rhythm men of top-class 
American calibre could do for our best 
jazz musicians. 
..Ralph Sutton we were lucky enough 
to catch playing solo piano on quite a 
few occasions. His prowess bore out 
all we had previously heard about him 
—that he is the best young jazz pianist 
playing anywhere to-day. 

Lonnie Johnson, under the skilled 
guidance of the Lyn Dutton Agency, 
improved as the week went on, and 
played more jazz than he did at the 
Royal Festival Hall concert. At the 
Conway Hall, in company with that 
fine artiste, Marie Bryant, he excelled 
himself. 

No doubt profiting from his experi- 
ences in the provinces (or on advice 
from Mr. Dutton) he sang, and played 
his guitar, in a manner much closer 
to what we had expected from him. 

Marie Bryant was wonderful. This 
ex-Ellington vocalist is the very em- 
bodiment of rhythm, and although her 
numbers were largely “pops” she put 
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them over so well that she virtually 
had the audience rocking in their 
seats. 

We look forward to the day when 
we can once again welcome Sutton and 
Johnson to these shores. And perhaps 
it will then be possible for you all to 
hear them play in company with our 
top-line jazzmen. 

Let us hope this is not wishful think- 
ing. 

CLUB SATCHMO’ 

Still another jazz club has opened— 
this time at Edgware, under the man- 
agement of Bix Curtis and Ken Car- 
penter. Each Sunday night from 7 to 
10 o'clock star jazz groups are pre- 
sented at the ‘“ White Lion” Hotel. 

A trip to Edgware seems like a good 
way of spending a summer Sunday 
evening, with plenty of jazz plus copi- 
ous remedies for thirst at the end of 
the road. 


LP JAZZ 

The feature on long playing records 
in our June issue aroused so much 
interest that we have now arranged to 
include regular LP reviews in ‘ Worth 
a Spin.’ We understand that there are 
various LP jazz items of great interest 
scheduled for future release, and with 
the co-operation of the various com- 
panies concerned we shall give you 
full details and reviews. 


BRITISH JAZZMEN/JAZZMAN’S 
DIARY 

If any club secretaries or band 
managers read this magazine—and 
there are times when we very much 
doubt if they do—we would like to 
point out to them that the two above- 
mentioned features belong to them. 

Time and again we have been asked 
why don’t we give such-and-such a 
band, or club any publicity? And the 
reason always is that the people con- 
cerned don’t send us any details to 
print. We cannot make bricks without 
Straw, and we are really quite busy 
people so if you want us to print 
details about your club or band, let us 
have the information and we will do 
the rest. 

THE EDITORS. 
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At this late date it would be point- 

less to review the traditional Con- 
cert at the Festival Hall in anything 
like detail, but a few matters of in- 
terest remain in mind, which are per- 
haps worthy of note. 

Taken by and large, I thought that 
musically the concert was not nearly 
as bad as some of the critics would 
have us believe. But it could have 
been so much better! The NFJO 
had the material on hand to stage a 
concert which would have been worthy 
of the occasion, but they let the chance 
slip by. 

Had the programme merely been 
confined to Ron Simpson’s Commodores 
(an excellent little band on this show- 
ing); Ambrose Campbell’s West Afri- 
can Rhythm Brothers (rhythm makers 
extraordinary !); plus the two Ameri- 
cans, I am certain one of the best con- 
certs ever heard in this country would 
have resulted. 

As it was the wonderful talents of 
Ralph Sutton were frittered away in 
an appalling manner. He played five 
solo numbers, which merely left the 
audience yelling for more, and never 
got a chance in the second-half of the 
programme to do anything but play 
second-fiddle to Lonnie Johnson. 

Lonnie Johnson disappointed slightly. 
His blues were excellent, but he seemed 
out of practice on his guitar and, de- 
spite backstage instructions, he in- 
sisted on featuring too many of his 
own ballad compositions. 

Sutton on the other hand was superb. 
All those who met him were as 
charmed by his personality, as they 
were staggered by his piano playing. 
I was pleased to see that he paid us 
the compliment of appearing in tails— 
complete with white waistcoat hur- 
riedly borrowed from the Hon. Gerald 
Lascelles. It was a nice gesture from 
a delightful American gentleman, and 
I was sorry to see it resulted in an 
undignified crack from one of our 
better-known critics, who himself 
hardly ranks as a model of satorial 
perfection, even on the unfashionable 
side of Saville Row. 

As for the rest: Neva Raphaello put 
on a good show, with fine backing by 
Sutton; the Donegan band demonstrated 
spirit, if little cohesion; George Melly 
bawled the blues in his customary 
manner; and George Webb saw fit to 
appear in black braces. I can only 
presume this unfitting and sombre garb 
was worn as a token of mourning to 
either his Dixielanders; the British jazz 
scene in toto; or the NFJO; possibly all 
three, but whatever the reason it was 
entirely out of place in the Royal Festi- 
val Hall. 

This year, next year, sometime, 
never? Perhaps one day, the Gods 
and M.U. being willing, the NFJO will 
be able to put on a jazz concert really 
worthy of the name, but it is certain 
they missed an opportunity here. 


“SATURDAY NIGHT 
FUNCTION” 
THE TRADITIONAL CONCERT 
REVIEWED BY 
SINCLAIR TRAILL 


THE N.F.J.0. CONCERTS 


AT an THE 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


“MONDAY DATE” 
THE MODERN CONCEMT 
REVIEWED BY 
PIP WEDGE 
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HE N.F.J.O. Modernist concert at 
the Royal Festival Hall on Monday, 
June 30th, was in the process of dying 
a similar death to that which hovered 
menacingly over the traditional con- 
cert the previous Saturday, when along 
came Cab Kaye and his Cabinettes to 
open the second half and—at last—make 
the audience begin to feel that perhaps 
things might not be so bad after all. 


It certainly wasn’t legitimate modern 
jazz. Parker would have disowned it. 
Miles would have shaken his head in 
bewilderment. But Louis Jordan—for 
after all, imitation is the sincerest 
form of flattery—would have loved it. 


In the first half, a 50 per cent capa- 
city audience had tolerated Gerry 
Moore (Garner-conscious, this time); 
been abominably rude, some of them, 
to guitarist/vocalist George Brown. by 
clomping out in the middle of his act; 
been mildly enthusiastic over the wild 
and woolly Dizzy Reece band (whose 
personnel was interesting, to say the 
least!) and had never quite got around 
to appreciating pianist Rob Pronk as 
much as he deserved—though they 
were right about trumpeter Rob Pronk, 
I fear. 

Following the rumbustious Cab Kaye 
—his Cabinettes included Tommy Pol- 
lard, Tony Crombie, Joe Harriet, 
Sammy Walker and Dizzy Reece—and 
the cheers and applause which sent 
them on their way, came an alto player 
who on that evening’s showing must 
surely rate as the finest jazz altoman 
in Europe. 

Arne Domnerus is the name. Arne 
Domnerus of the biting attack, the 
fluid phrasing and the _ inventive 
genius. Despite a sometimes faulty 
reed, he. blew like—well, like Dank- 
worth was playing a year or so back 
for instance. This performance alone 
would have made the expenditure of 
12/6 worth while, and those who left 
at half-time have only themselves to 
blame for missing it. 

On this set Domnerus was backed by 
the Pollard/Bush/Crombie rhythm sec- 
tion, which played with a feeling and 
subtlety for which few would previously 
have given them credit. They did far 
better than the twosome which backed 
the final riff-session between Domnerus, 
Harriet and housewife-altoist Mary 
Louis, with Rob Pronk vainly trying 
to get a chorus in edgeways. 

There’s only one reason why I wish 
I’d missed the second half. Flash Win- 
stone, who with one number did just 
about enough to prevent the N.F.J.O. 
from ever getting the Royal Festival 
Hall again. 

His clowning, which is funny enough 
in the right environment, seemed sadly 
out-of-place at such a concert, and the 
lyrics of his “Benny’s From Heaven,” 
were definitely for the smoke room 
rather than the auditorium. 


But I’m glad I went. Oh yes—and 
Tony Hall did a grand job compering. 
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THE TRADITIONAL CONCERT AT THE 
ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL. 

L.H.: RALPH SUTTON. R.H.: LONNIE 

JOHNSON. Below: AMBROSE CAMPBELL’S 

WEST AFRICANS. 


ALL PHOTOGRAPHS 
BY CENTURY PRESS 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


JAZZ IN THE SUNSHINE. 


THE FRONT-LINES OF THE 
CHRISTIE BROTHERS STOMPERS 
AND CHRIS BARBAR’S NEW 
ORLEANS JAZZ BAND. 
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SOUTHSIDE 


NORT'HSIDE 
AND AFLOAT 


THE MODERN CONCERT AT THE ROYAL 
FESTIVAL HALL. 


R.H.: ARNE DOMNERUS, MARY LOUIS AND 
ROB PRONK RELAX BACK-STAGE. Below: 
ROB PRONK AND THE PICK-UP GROUP 
OF BRITISH MUSICIANS BACKING HIM. 


THE LONDON JAZZ CLUB 
RIVERBOAT SHUFFLE 
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IN PERFECT WEATHER OVER 200 MEM- 

BERS OF THE OXFORD STREET JAZ2 

CENTRE AND A COUPLE OF BANDS, 
CRUISE UP THE THAMES. 


AT THE 
CONWAY HALL 


BRITAIN 


MARIE BRYANT 
AND LONNIE 
JOHNSON 


THE 
AMERICAN 
JAZZ SCENE 


By 
FLOYD LEVIN 


IGNETTE ... Our tale concerns a 
talented little dixieland band and 
their difficulty in locating a job in this 
area. The crushing blow was delivered 
by the operator of one of Hollywood's 
plush jazz hangouts. The bistro is a 
small one. The last band that played 
the spot found it necessary to fire its 
trombonist—the manager tired of hear- 
ing patrons complain that their drinks 
were continually being knocked over 
by the slide! The only thing spacious 
in the establishment is the safe. This, 
you see, is necessary because of the 
high admission charge and the huge 
price they receive for flavoured ice 
cubes. 


One would think that our “little” 
band would fit well into such a scene. 
This is probably the smallest band in 
the world—the entire group would fit 
comfortably into a cigar box! While 
you are re-reading that last sentence. 
we will hastily explain that our “little” 
outfit is comprised of seven highly- 
trained WHITE MICE! Known as The 
Rodent Five Pius Tuba and Banio, their 
musical prowess is more than adequate 
for performing the spirited music. 


It was an exciting day when they 
finally arranged to audition for the 
operator of the tiny cafe. Before start- 
ing their first number, the beady-eyed 
clarinettist carefully adjusted his reed, 
the trombonist applied a few drops of 
slide oil to his small instrument, and 
the diminutive drummer § suspiciously 
eyed his set of traps. The trumpet 
player tapped his foot and the audition 
began with a rousing version of 
MuscRAT Ramble.” The final cymbal 
crash could still be heard when they 
moved into another number—‘ Tom Cat 
Blues.” A piano solo of “Kitten On 
The Keys” led into their final selec- 
tion, “ Pussy Cat Rag.” 


Seven pairs of expectant eyes focused 
upon the one-man audience. The bistro 
operator exhaled a huge cloud of cigar 
smoke and gazed silently at the low 
ceiling. 

“Well?” asked the nervous banjoist. 
(At this point we would like to report 
that the band got the job and all the 
rats in town found their music very 
satisfying; but, since this is a true story, 
we will report the facts as they 
happened.) 


Photo) (O’Shaughne sv 

The rotund manager rose and slowly 
strode toward the bandstand—one hand 
contemplatively stroking a fat chin 
while the other caressed a_ balding 
pate. With a friendly glance in the 
direction of the perspiring banjo player, 
he began, “Well fellows, your music 
is pretty good. I think it would be : 
novelty to feature an unusual band 
like this—all the other groups in town 
wear funny outfits, and your neat blue 
suits would certainly be a novel sight. 
You could use a bar stool as a band- 
stand and we would be able to seat 
about fifty more peovle in the space 
usuallv oecuvied by the band. I like 
your spirit, fellows; your drummer has 
a steady beat; the clar.nettist weaves u 
lacy pattern around the trombone'’s 
glissandos; and your repertoire is quite 
extensive...” 


The Rodent Five exchanged happy 
glances. This was the day they had 
awaited. But then the stunning blow 
fell, as the manager continued, “. . . but 
I don’t think I can use you—YOUR 
TRUMPET PLAYER BLOWS TOO 
MANY NOTES!!!” 


THE LOCAL JAZZ SCENE.... The 
new Earl Hines combo made its local 
debut this month. Those who could 
stand the tariff were well rewarded 
during the Fatha’s stint at The Oasis. 
Trombonist Benny Green, Esquire 
Award winner discovered by Hines 
several years ago, and bassman Tommy 
Potter, who also was the recipient of 
the coveted Esky statue, are featured. 
Jonah Jones left the Cab Calloway 
band to join the Hines sextet... . Sad 
news came our way in the form of a 
report that John Kirby died in Los 
Angeles this month. The bassist, whose 
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sophisticated group of the 30’s led 
throngs of followers into New York’s 
Onyx Club, had been trying to stage 
a come-back during the past several 
months. Kirby’s plan to organise a 
band with Ben Webster was shattered 
when the latter decided to join the 
Benny Carter Sextet... . Incidentally, 
the Carter engagement at Sardi’s was 
short-lived and Nappy Lamare has 
returned to the Hollywood and Vine 
spot. ... Webster is currently playing 
singles around town. His tenor pipe 
can be heard in jam sessions at nearby 
Pasadena. . . . David Stone Martin, the 
noted commercial artist whose love for 
jazz has made itself felt by millions 
who have viewed his sincere efforts 
upon album covers of the now defunct 
Disc Record Company, spent most of 
the month in L.A. He is providing the 
artwork for a series of jazz albums 
soon to be released by Mercury. Dur- 
ing his stay, the Landau Gallery dis- 
played a special exhibit of Martin’s 
best drawings. Included were several! 
originals from the set that illustrated 
Lomax’s Mr. Jelly Roll. Most impres- 
sive was a drawing of Jelly Roll 
Morton composing while prone on a 
bed in the Vieux Carre. Our inten- 
tion of interviewing the famous artist 
did not materialise. It would appear 
that David Stone Martin’s skill w 

a brush is exceeded by his inability to 
keep interview appointments! Never- 
theless, it should be pointed out that 
Martin has successfully bridged the 
gap between two arts. His feeling for 
jazz coupled with an ability to create 
depth and perception places his name 
at the top of the scant list of artists 
capable of capturing the relaxed yet 
emotional qualities of New Orleans 
music. 


JAZZ ON RECORD.... Kansas City 
Frank Melrose—Blues Piano Traditiona- 
list another LP from the Paramount 


catalogue (103) is certain to please 
devotees of the rugged _ style of 
pianistics. The delicate, almost morose 
“Cosmics,” a more recent recording 


than the rest of the set, contrasts 
vividly with the rough-shod tactics 
employed in the other numbers. 
“Rock My Soul” and “ Whoopee 
Stomp” are alternates the 
original “Broadway Rastus” release 
on Paramount. This pair of key- 
crunchers set the pace for the entire 
album. The remaining four numbers 
are processed from unissued tests 
found by George Avakian in the files 
of the American Record Co. several 
years ago. Recorded in 1928-29, they 
clearly portray the strong influence 
of Jelly Roll Morton. During his asso- 
ciation with Frank’s brother, pub- 
lisher Walter Melrose, Morton and 
Frank became close friends and the 
latter absorbed much of Jelly’s style 
—as these sides will attest. The sur- 
faces are slightly affected by 20 years 
of dust, but you certainly will enjoy 
Kansas City Frank’s robust solos. 
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Our recommended item this month 
proudly bears the title American 
Music by George Lewis—AM LP 639. 
Recorded during 1944-45 at Lewis’s 
home on Phillip Street in New 
Orleans’ French Quarter and at the 
noisy San Jacinto Hall. The quartet 
of tunes cut in the St. Philip Street 
parlour are all superb solos by Lewis 
with rhythm by Marrero’s banjo and 
Slow Drag’s bass. They are: “Over 
The Waves "—a lilting version of the 
beautiful waltz; “New Orleans Hula ” 
actually “Bucket Got A Hole In It” 
with slight Hawaiian touches; the 
familiar “Burgundy Street Blues”; 
and a rapid “St. Phillip Street Break- 
down.” 


For the remaining three titles, the 
portable recorder was moved to San 
Jacinto Hall, where the acoustics leave 
much to be desired. Augmented by 
the talents of Kid Shots Madison, Jim 
Robinson, and Baby Dodds, the Cres- 
cent City jazzmen valiantly try to 
overcome the distractions of the hollow 
room with “High Society.” “San 
Jacinto Blues” is marred by technical 
faults, but Robinson and Lewis manage 
to register a quantity of authentic 
blues sounds. The final number of the 
session was the familiar “I Scream, 
You Scream, We All Scream for Ice 
Cream "—‘‘a miracle of uninhibited 
joy!” truthfully states the succinct 
album notes. 


OUR MAIL DISCLOSED... Two 
communiques from Australia fhis 
month. Nevili Sherburn, recording 
secretary of the Melbourne Jazz Club, 
pens a few nice coments about Jazz 
Journal in general and this space in 
particular. Nevill plays piano in a 
young traditional-styled band and 
would like to correspond with those 
who share his interest. His address: 
18, Maysia St., Canterbury E7, Victoria, 
Australia. Frederick B. Davison of 
the Southern Jazz Society, having 
noted our remarks about visiting the 
grave of Jelly Roll Morton last year, 
has asked us to place a wreath on their 
behalf at the site where Mr. Jelly is 
buried. ...From_ Berlin, Germany, 
Andrew J. Rienak, who also reads JJ 
each month, urges us to arrange a 
subscription to Metronome Magazine 
(1)... .A,welcomed parcel from Papa 
Celestin in New Orleans. The famous 
trumpet star has extended southern 
hospitality to these shores with a 
package of Creole pralines from the 
Crescent City. . . . From San Francisco 
comes a photo of famed Seal Rock. 
The return address indicated that 
clarinettist Albert Nicholas had posted 
the piece—a subtle reminder that we 
had promised to visit the city by the 
Golden Gate to hear Nick at the Hang- 
over Club there. ... Irving Fogel of 
Tempo Records thanks us for our 
“kind words” regarding Tempo’s 
Papa Laine’s Children album. He in- 
forms us that Tempo has issued the 


Sid Phillips Septet sides on both LP 
and 78 r.p.m. discs. 


SCENE AROUND... . Representa- 
tives of the St. Louis Jazz Club report 
that Dewey Jackson is still active in 
that city. His horn, they report, is 
the bright spot in a city that ofher- 
wise has little to offer jazzwise. 
Pianist Charlie Thompson is another 
St. Louis attraction. ... Tuba-player 
Bob Short of the Turk Murphy band 
reports that the Murphyites are very 
successful in San Francisco. Short is 
a licensed pilot and often wings south- 
ward to spend his day-off in Los 
Angeles. It is rumoured that a famous 
trumpet player, inactive for over a 
year, may soon join the band at The 
Italian Village.... Good Time Jazz 
has issued a pair of LPs from the Jazz 
Man catalogue. They offer 16 sides 
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by the old Lu Watters band completely 
reprocessed to create a fresh sound. 
Lester Koenig, head of the G.T.J. firm, 
is currently in Rome... A clipping 
from the New Orleans Item informs 
us that Dr. Edmond Souchon has pre- 
sented his collection of over 2,000 
historic jazz records to the New Orleans 
Public Library. ... Clarinettist Albert 
Nicholas is considering a tour with the 
Wingy Manone band. 


LAST MONTH...we_- ventured 
several hundred miles south to try our 
hand with a fishing rod in the warm 
waters of old Mexico; however, our 
piscatorial activities were sadly neg- 
lected. A startling discovery at the 
Green Mill, a bar in Ensenada B.C., 
caused us to forget our neatly packed 
tackle box. To the untrained eye, 
Ensenada is a poor town with dirty 
streets and strange sights; but, actually, 
life is RICH in colourful old Ensenada 
—rich with things that suggest wealth 
to artists and poets. Here is a treasure 
chest of things that appeal to the 
romantic soul. Its worth is measured 
in terms of charm, hospitality, friendli- 
ness, and history. Our distraction at 
the Green Mill was not the tasty 
Mexican brew or the happy-eyed 
senoritas that softly ask, “Buy me a 
dreenk, Senor?” While the latter are 
not without a great deal of charm, we 
were distracted by a dark gentleman 
seated at a battered piano in the 
corner. It was difficult to understand 
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his name, but his music spoke a lan- 
guage we understood. Upon complet- 
ing several typical Latin tunes, he would 
slowly sip a beer while his bongo 
accompanist climbed down from a 
small stage—then he would savagely 
tear into “Black And White Rag” or 
“The Entertainers.” Now Ensenada is 
the last place one would expect to 
hear ragtime music. Here, overlooking 
the blue bay you can see the fabulous 
Todos Santos Island that inspired 
Robert Louis Stevenson to write 
Treasure Island back in the 1880s. 


Seated in a darkened corner of the 
Green Mill listening to the man play 
“St. Louis Blues” causes one to think 
back to November 1, 1601—All Saints’ 
Day. That was when Sebastian Vis- 
caino dropped anchor at Ensenada, 
claimed the beautiful shore for Spain, 
and named the bay and island “ Todos 
Santos” for ALL THE SAINTS—which 
surely MUST have included St. Louis! 


While the piano keys formed the 
aural pattern of ‘Maple Leaf Rag,” if 
you listened closely, you might have 
heard Long John Silver chanting. 
Perhaps you could hear the gentle 
waves tell about the time Sir Francis 
Drake was sent by Queen Elizabeth 
to pirate Spanish ships and take great 
wealth from the rich harbour. A dis- 
cerning ear might catch the sounds of 
British citizens greeting Drake’s ship, . 
The Pelican (hear this, Lightly and 
Politely) when he returned with tons 
of plundered gold and silver almost 
400 years ago. 


Since the heritage of gay Ensenada 
does not include blues or ragtime, I 
attempted to learn where the pianist 
had acquired this style. After a 
tedious conversation (my high school 
Spanish is all but forgotten), I was 
able to gather that he had worked in 
Los Angeles with White’s Californians 
at The Dreamland Ballroom back in 
1929. Prior to that, he had heard Jelly 
Roll Morton at The. Kansas City Bar 
in Tijuana—some 60 miles north of 
Ensenada. It was that bar, you will 
recall, that inspired Jelly’s composi- 
tions “ Kansas City Stomps” and “ The 
Pearls.” 


Our Mexican pianist will have to 
remain nameless. I could not under- 
stand the name when he told me—nor 
could I read what he wrote on a match 
cover. Throughout our stay in Ensen- 
ada. he answered to “Amigo”.. 
Salud Amigo! Viva la Ragtime! 
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BRITISH COMEDY NUMBERS 
ARE BEST 


In the June issue of Jazz Hot, Boris 
Vian asks a question which we would 
very roughly translate as follows: 

“One thing I don’t understand. Here 
we have the English Musicians’ Union 
refusing to allow J.A.T.P. to give a 
concert for charity! But, sacré nom de 
Dieu, if I dare express myself thus, is 
it because these English are under- 
nourished that they don't set fire to 
the offices of their Musicians’ Union? 
I put the question. Reply, esteemed 
English.” 

M. Vian has, we believe, hit upon the 
root of the trouble. Were the English not 
under-nourished, physically and men- 
tally, the said offices would indeed have 
been in flames long ago, and fhe 
officials would have been on the nearest 
trees, swinging, and trying hard to 
touch the ground with their toes. In- 
stead, the English merely grumble and 
glory in their misery. 

The average adult Englishman, poor 
fellow, drinks chemical beer and eats 
sludge, activated and _ non-activated. 
Once a week he is issued with a sad 
piece of meat which a small dog would 
regard as but a modest mouthful. He 
reads newspapers full of pictures and 
strip-cartoons, and laughs happily at 
jokes provided by the B.B.C. 

The officials of the Musicians’ Union 
are reported to be elected by the 
musicians, but quite evidently the 
musicians go in terror of the officials. 
The average British musician falls 
very much below the level of the 
average Englishman in every respect. 
for you will appreciate that “ British ” 
is an adjective which is also applied 
to many inferior races, including the 
Scots, the Irish and Welsh. So we 
won't distress you with a_ detailed 
description of the average British 
musician. 

British jazz musicians think they’re 
very good and the British jazz press 
says the same thing, so no one really 
wants Americans to come in and prove 
everyone wrong. You know, M. Vian. 
all that stuff about sportsmanship, 
about letting the best man win, is a lot 
of old bull. Our union claims it wants 
a reciprocal arrangement with the 
Americans, but unlike the ballet, the 
theatre, even the movies, it has got 
precious little with which to recipro- 
cate. What can it give America in 
exchange for Armstrong, Ellington. 
Basie, Hawkins, Hampton, Hines, etc.? 
Jazz is the one sphere of artistic 


activity in which the Americans clearly 
everything American 


excel, so 


LIGHTLY AND POLITELY 


(De Nussy 


Fhoto) 


BORIS VIAN 
WITH SAWN-OFF CORNET 


allowed into the country except jazz 
musicians, and a whole generation has 
grown up which has never in its life 
had the great thrill of hearing a real 
band, live. 

The funny thing about this Musicians’ 
Union is that its members do not strike 
against decisions which defy the wishes 
of the public. Almost every other 
union seems to have unofficial strikes 
from time to time, which cause the 
public great inconvenience. When an 
occasion arises which justifies an un- 
official strike in order to benefit the 
public, alas, our musicians—many of 
whom profess to want a few Americans 
allowed in—appear to be too under- 
nourished to splinter! 

But things don’t really change. 
Salambene,. an Italian friar, who wrote 
about 1285, quoted a current verse 
which ran: 


Normandy for sea-fish, 
England for corn, 
Scotland for milk, 
France for wine. 


We don’t know what kind of milk they 
had in mind (and that was just a joke 
about the Scots being an inferior race), 
but we all know about the corn only too 
damned well. 
So sad, isn’t it? 
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SCALING THE HEIGHTS 
“An indication of Stan Freeman’s 
prowess comes from the fact that he 
played piano with Bob Haggart’s 
orchestra in a couple of accompaniment 
sessions for Ella Fitzgerald in 1947.” 
Edgar Jackson, 
The Melody Maker, 
June 14th. 
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RUSKIN FOR TRADITIONALISTS 
“Never buy a copy ofa picture, under 
any circumstances whatever. All 
copies are bad; because no painter who 
is worth a straw ever will copy. He 
will make a study of a picture he likes, 
for his own use, in his own way; but 
he won't and can’t copy; whenever you 
buy a copy, you buy so much mis- 
understanding of the original, and en- 
courage a dull person in following a 
business he is not fit for, besides :n- 
creasing ultimately chances of mistake 
and. imposture, and farthering, as 
directly as money can farther, the cause 
of ignorance in all directions. You 
may, in fact, consider yourself as having 
purchased a cerfain quantity of mis- 
takes; and, according to your power, 
being engaged in disseminating them. 
“JT do not mean, however, that copies 
should never be made. A_ certain 
number of dull persons should always 
be employed by a Government in mak- 
ing the most accurate copies possible 
of all good pictures; these copies. 
though artistically valueless, would be 
historically and documentarily valuable. 
in the event of the destruction of the 
original picture.” 
John Ruskin, 
The Political Economy of Art. 
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ON RECORD REPRODUCTION 

Our enquiries a few months back as 
to readers’ methods of coping with 
modern records at different speeds 
brought in a number of letters, among 
them one from Dave Carey. We 
thought it quite the most helpful and 
instructive, but it got lost in the shuffle 
which is our filing “system.” Having 
re-emerged, it seems no less valuable 
to us, and we would accordingly pass 
on the information to all of you, whom 
we love so much: 


“Motor: It is unneccessary to buy more 
than one motor provided you tay a_ really 
good one. I unreservedly recommend the 
Garrard 201B as it is not only an excellently 
constructed job but also of variable 
speed, an essential in these days of power 
cuts and incorrectly recorded discs. Although 
rated as a  dual-speed. it is. fact, 
continuously variable and, as such, may be 
used, together with a good large 3-speed stro- 
boscope (such as marketed by RM_ products), 
for all three simply by moving the little 
speed-indicating lever until the strobo. says 
‘OK.’ It will readily be seen that a variable 
Governor-controlled motor is far preferable to 
one with variable cam mechanism made _ for 
fixed speeds. The latter type is bound to wear 
sooner or later. One small point... this motor 
is built a little higher than most and, accord- 
ingly, most pickups wil! have to be mounted 
on a small pedestal... quite a simple business. 

‘* Pickup: The Acos is OK but you can’t 
use a diamond with it. Believe me, a diamond 
is a necessity and, now that the price is down 
to les; than half. a real investment. Here is 
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my own set-up, with which I am_ well 
pleased... 
Decca Long pickup arm, which allows for 
playing 16in. studio discs, with detachable 
counterbalance for LP (I should mention that 
this is the old standard type tubular arm, 
which is still readily available). The head 
for this type of arm is the bayonet-fitting 
type. which. stands up very well to abnormal 
use. I have four identical heads (sounds 
gruesome, doesn’t it ?). At least, they are 
identical except for the needle point. The 
following needles are used: 
(1) For normal  post-1936 records: 
Diamond with standard tip radius of .0025. 
(2) For LP: Diamond with standard LP tip 
radius of .O001. 
(3) For good condition pre-1936 recordings 
and slightly worn post-1936 recordings and 
re-issues: Sapphire with .003 rad... 
(4) For badly worn records: an old discarded 
.003 sapphire. Incidentally, if they made a 
diamond stylus with .003, I'd that 
insteid of the sapphire, but they don’t. This 
small difference of tip radius makes for a 
tremendous alleviation of surface noise on the 
older and slightly worn discs. It has to be 
heard to be credited. 
‘A few odd tips: 
(a) When playing LP’s, always put a good 
heavy 12in. record on the turntable first. It 
helps speed constancy and prevents dust from 
the turntable plush clinging to the LP, 
(b) Don’t scorn the LP anti-static and 
cleaning liquids. They are an_ excellent 
necessity. 
«) If you do use the Decca p/u_ head, 
always loosen the top bolts slightly, if they 
are tightly fixed. This allows for more side 
play in the stylus and, consequently, less 
record wear and better response. Be careful 
not to de-centre the stylus when doing this.’ 


Dave obviously knows all _ the 
answers, but anyone with a collection 
covering the last twenty years or so 
is likely to be filled with dismay. To- 
day. however, it is more than ever a 
case of a little trouble being amply 
repaid by improved quality of repro- 
duction. 
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IMAGINATION IS WONDERFUL 


“Can you imagine what would hap- 
pen at the London Palladium if Val 
Parnell were suddenly made_ subser- 


to some well-connected Civil 
Servant who had the final say in every- 
thing affecting the running of the 
theatre?” 


vient 


Editorial, 
The New Musical Express, 
June 27th. 

That dead easy, sir! Louis Armstrong 
would be playing there! Minorities 
should not be ignored for ever, for 
often they grow into majorities with 
long memories. Any Civil Servant 
knows that. 


NEW KINDA BOP 


“She is much more inteérested in the 
normal everyday life of her own set. 
whose current hobby is a particular 
kind of ‘be-bop’ as demonstrated by 
The Firehouse Five.” 

Article entitled “Daughters of Disney,” 
Heiress, 
December, 1951. 

Kindly brought to our notice by 
reader F. Taylor of Lincoln, this para- 
graph suggests that the affinity in 
decadence between bop and Dixieland 
may be even closer than we had sus- 
pected. 
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BRAVO! 

“Four lessons, however, emerge from 
Duke’s work: (1) The relationship be- 
tween improvisation and composition, 
unequalled by any other jazz com- 
poser and in direct line of succession 
to the work begun by Jelly Roll; (2) 
The importance of original tunes with 
a genuine creative sense and (inversely) 
the fallacy of using Tin Pan Alley 
tunes, however deeply disguised; (3) 
The importance of pivoting variations 
on the melody rather than on the 


chord structure; (4) 


spirituals. 


“These are the fundamental elements 


in jazz; the rest is transitory.” 
Ernest Borneman, 


The Melody Maker, 


May 24th 


DANCE, DINE and WINE 
in COMFORT to 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
and his BAND 


at the new luxurious 


REFECTORY RESTAURANT 
(opposite Golders Green Tube Station) 


Golders Green, N.W.11. 
7.30 te 11.00 every Friday Night 


Admission - - 4/- 


Planned for 
SERVICE and COMFORT 


THE 
LONDON JAZZ CLUB 
RECORD SHOP 


(National Radio Service & T.V. Co.) 
Props.: Stan & Bert Wilcox 


82, High St., St. Johns Wood, 
London, N.W.8 


Telephone: PRimrose 6725 


EASY TO REACH—ONLY 10 MINUTES 
FROM PICCADILLY 


IF YOU ARE UNABLE TO CALL, OUR 

MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT WILL 

DEAL PROMPTLY & EFFICIENTLY 
WITH YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


SPACIOUS PLAYING BOOTHS—COMPLETE STOCKS OF ALL LABELS—NEW & SECONDHAND COLLECTORS ITEMS 
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The continued 
adherence to the Negro folk idiom; 
nearly every slow tune Duke has ever 
composed is reminiscent of the blues; 
nearly every up-tempo number has 
echoes of Negro work-songs, dances, 
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(Cassell & Co., Ltd.—18/6) 


(Vols. 1 & 2: A to E) 


A CASE FOR 
MISTER JELLY ROLL by Alan Lomax 


HOT DISCOGRAPHIE ENCYCLOPEDIQUE 1952 


by CHARLES DELAUNAY & KURT MOHR 


Reviewed by SINCLAIR TRAILL 


For sheer entertainment value, I very 
much doubt if any book dealing with 
jazz music can better this history cf 
Ferdinard “Jelly Roll” Morton. 

Jelly Roll was undoubtedly one of 
the most flamboyant characters in all 
the colourful history of jazz, and it is 
to the everlasting credit of the author 
that he was able to arrange for Morton 
to narrate his history for the archives 
of the Library of Congress. 

Frankly, there is much in this book 
which casts nothing but shadows upon 
Jelly MRoll’s character. With no 
apparent qualms of conscience he ad- 
mits having committed almost every 
kind of knavery—and worse—known 
to mankind. Much of what he says 
was obviously the vainglorious out- 
pourings of a fervid imagination, but 
there can be little doubt that Mr. Mor- 
ton was hardly the person one would 
introduce to a maiden aunt. 

A good deal of the book is taken up 
with an account of his wanderings 
around the smaller towns in the 
Southern States; in company with 
various lowlifers whose names were 
as outrageous as their methods of 


earning (?) a living. 

Morton's chief claim to fame—always 
disregarding his infamous “I invented 
jazz ’—was that he was the best pool 
player, either right- or left-handed, in 
that district. In fact, his piano play- 
ing, during this period of his colourful 
career, was a secondary factor to his 
prowess on the billiard table. 

It is all most entertaining and quite 
scandalous. And if any criticism has to 
be levelled at this book, I should say 
that Mr. Lomax (or Jelly Roll Morton) 
had rather overstressed vice to the ex- 
clusion of jazz. 

Alan Lomax himself visited New 
Orleans before he wrote this book, and 
the account of his interviews with 


various old-time jazzmen is finely 
narrated and of great interest to the 
Jazz student. I was interested to learn 
that a kind of colour-bar in sepia 
existed in the Crescent City, and that 
it was some years before the Creoles 
and the Negroes mixed in New Orlez2n 


jazz circles. 


I had hoped that Mr. Lomax woul? 
have taken us behind the scenes for a 
close-up of some of those wonderful 
Red Hot Peppers recording sessions. 
but perhaps that is a pleasure to come 
when he writes his next book. 


ing all purchasers of this book a 
forty-page Morton Discography by 
Thomas Cusack is given away free. 


HOT DISCOGRAPHIE 
ENCYCLOPEDIQUE 1952 


We have recently received Volumes 
1 and 2 of Charles Delaunay’s new Hot 
Discography. 


These volumes cover the letters 
A to E, and are well printed in good. 
clear type. 


From a cursory glance this new 
work would seem to be much more 
complete than Delaunay’s last effort, 
published in America in 1948, 

A somewhat new departure is the 
inclusion of short biographical notes 
on the majority of musicians men- 
tioned. This useful information is 
printed in French, but will be found 
to be very easily translateable. 


DAVE CAREY speaks again! 


If you have not yet subscribed to our new 
mailing list-cum-collectors’ magazine, you still have 
time before the first issue, to be brought out this 
month. 

As previously announced, each will consist of yd 
to 20 foolscap pages, half being devoted to sales 
items, mostly of American, foreign, British deletions, 
transcriptions, etc., and the remainder to addi- 
tions and corrections to JAZZ DIRECTORY, 
collectors’ notes and unbiased reviews. All types 
of jazz will be catered for. 

Subscribers will receive, from time to time, new 
full catalogues of the Independent Companies, as 
available. 

The cost? A modest 6/- per annum (considerably 
less than the cost of production). Of necessity, 
copies will be strictly limited so please write now 
to:— 


Dave Carey, The Swing Shop. 
Mitcham Lane, Streatham, London, 
S.W.16. 


PS. This is the list you will be pleased to show 
your friends rather than borrow from them! 
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NEVA 
RAPHAELLO 


(No. 18 IN A 
SERIES ON 
BRITISH 
JAZZ MEN 
AND WOMEN) 


if is hardly necessary to introduce 

Neva Raphaello to our readers but 
we have long wanted to break away 
from the exclusively masculine char- 
acter of this series, and the obvious 
choice to inaugurate the change was 
* Britain’s First Lady of Jazz.” 


Neva made her first public appear- 
ance at the tender age of seven in the 
Methodist Church at Evesham, Wor- 
cester. By the time she was fourteen 
she was playing the piano and singing 
popular songs on the pleasure boats 
up and down the River Avon. When 
this was brought to the notice of her 
family they intervened and back she 
went to singing hymns in the Methodist 
Church. 


Birmingham was the first city to 
recognise Neva’s work. It was there 
she met band-leader Nat Roness in 
1940, and during the years that fol- 
lowed appeared in the various Palais 
in Birmingham and nearby town;, 
singing commercial numbers. 

In 1948, Neva found she had a flair 
for jazz, and proceeded to purchase 
and study records by the famous blues 
singer Bessie Smith. 

It was really by accident that Neva 
entered the London jazz scene. Visit- 
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NEVA RAPHAELLO 

ing London on business one week-end, 
she happened to be passing the London 
Jazz Club in Oxford Street, and heard 
the strains of the Humphrey Lyttelton 
group. She went into the Club and 
spoke to Stan Wilcox, who arrangel 
a try-out with the band. 


The imvact that Neva made in the 
Club that night was so great that she 
was immediately invited to join the 
Humphrey Lyttleton Band, appearing 
with them at the London Jazz Club; 
many concerts; and on B.B.C. “Jazz 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 
Louis Armstrong Sidney Bechet 
Baby Dodds - Duke Ellington 
Earl Hines - Jelly Roll Morton 
Fats Waller - Josh White 


10d. each plus 2d. postage. 
3/4d. for any four, post free. 
6/3d. the set of eight, post free. 


RECORD CHANGER 


Back Issues-—3/6 per Copy, post free. 


JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas. Delaunay. 
25/- per year. 
Trial Copy - 1/6 post free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL—Bound Copies, 1951. 
Limited supply only—21/- each, post free, 


For your Jazz Cibrary 


Club” and television, until she left the 
band early in 1951 to free-lance. 


Since then, Neva has appeared on 
several radio and television § pro- 
grammes in the Midlands; has _ re- 
corded her famous version of “Cake 
Walkin’ Babies,” for Parlophone; and 
has sung at concerts and dances 
throughout the country with many 
notable jazz groups, including fhe 
bands of Freddy Randall, Graeme 
Bell and the Christie Brothers. 


Neva’s greatest triumph was at the 
1951 N.F.J.O. Jazz Concert held at the 
Royal Festival Hall in the presence 
of Her Majesty the Queen, then H.R.H. 
Princess Elizabeth. Neva was at the 
top of her form that evening, and was 
undoubtedly the hit of the show. She 
also greatly added to her reputation at 
the recent N.F.J.O. concert featuring 
Ralph Sutton and Lonnie Johnson. 
when she gave a splendid performance 
backed by the two American artists. 


Neva is currently appearing at the 
London Jazz Club, where she sings 
every Saturday and Monday to the 
accompaniment of the Christie Brothers’ 
Stompers. Whatever the request, she 
is equally at home; with serious num- 
bers such as “ Young Woman’s Blues,” 
or “havin’ fun” as she terms it. with 
“ Robert E. Lee.” 

Recently, Neva left Birmingham to 
reside in London, where she has pur- 
chased a restaurant in the suburbs. 
Big plans are afoot for Neva to break 
new ground, and Bert Wilcox, her 
manager, is currently negotiating with 
a prominent theatrical company with a 
view to launching Neva on the variety 
stage. 

In spite of growing success in other 
branches of the entertainment world, 
there is little doubt that Neva will 
always retain her very special position 
in British jazz circles. Jazz is her 
music, and she is at her best when 
singing it in the right atmosphere to 
the right audience. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER to New Readers— SHEET MUSIC— 


6 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal - 4/6 
3 ” ” ” ” 3/- 
each lot post free. 


RECORD EXCHANGE—Canada's only Jazz 
Magazine. 
Articles and record exchange columns. 
11/3 per year. 
Tria} Offer—3 cop‘es 
post free. 


Special for 1/- 


THE SECOND LINE. 

Published intermittently by 
Jazz Club. 

Corresponding member:hip in the New 
Orleans Jazz Club—30/- per year, which in- 
cludes copies of THE SECOND LINE as and 
when issued. 

Trial Copy—1/9 post free. 


New Orleans 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON aumbers 
Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues, Buddy Bol- 
den’s Blues. The Crave. The Naked Danee. 
Frog-I-More Rag. The Miserere. Sweet Substi- 
tute. Why? We are Elks. If You Knew. My 

Home is in a Southern Town. 
3/- each including postage. 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(Incorporating “Jazz Notes’) 
4 issues - 7/6. Trial Copy 1/3d. post free. 


WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 
A Bargain Selection of British and Foreign 
Jazz Publications. 
5 Magazines - 2/6d. post free. 


JAZZ MAGAZINE 
Published monthly in Buenos Aires 
12/- per year. 
Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL, CENTURY PRESS LTD., 79, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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ON AND OFF THE 


AIR 


BY REX HARRIS 


UESDAY, 10.25 p.m., 6/6/52. Tuned- 

in a Bunny Berigan type of trum- 
pet player who turned out to be—who 
on earth? A trombone of the Dorsey- 
ish type on “Someday Sweetheart”. . . 
dashes of “Chicago” and “ Aunt Hag- 
ar’s Blues”. . . and still guessing... 
then a smooth one ...dammit!... 
it was a Kenny Baker group. 


So I’m a hide-bound crank who only 
likes the old stuff, eh? Well, I liked 
the way this was played and presented 

. a very interesting and listenable 
script. Let’s Settle For Music? All 
right. Let’s settle for this. Good work, 


Kenny. 


The things we wrote years ago! 
Have just unearthed a poem hatched 
in the ‘thirties, and if D. S-B. is going 
to unleash jazz poems on you, we'll 
see if the Editors will pass this little 
conception of ours, which was inspired 
by Higgy’s trombone (circa 1936). 


phallic sonorous tones are wrought 
urgent with lust 
omniscient the male 
extroversion blasts 
the inner torture and the mental lash 
smearing the melody 
does that phrase 
denote his trusting doubt ? 
and rasping note 
his agony of mind ? 
disintegrate that sliphorn man 
tear it apart 
rend hell 
and let the putrid brain 
grow snowdrops from 
meningeal sheaths 


The 


Humphrey LYTTELTON 


CLUB 
For al! interested in the music and 
viewpoint of “HUMPH” 


Members rates at our “Jazz for 
Dancing”’ and “Jazz for Listening” 
sessions. 

Monthly newsletters, etc. 


Ful] particulars from 
84, Newman Street, W.1. 
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An amusing article by Lionel Steele 
in the July issue of Men Only on the 
gentle art of “noodling.” It seems that 
symphonic orchestra musicians have 
their little fun and games at times, 
and it has been known for one of the 
second fiddles to insert two bars of 
“We'll Gather Lilacs” into Wagners 
“Prize Song” without the conductor 
spotting it... or, for that matter, the 
critics. It seems that they haven’t a 
high opinion of critics in the symphonic 
world. How different in jazz spheres! 
Or is it? Many years ago, I remem- 
ber, I had a romantic that 
“serious” musicians were high-souled 
types who spent their leisure hours in 
a rarified atmosphere of scores and 
“Lives Of The Great Musicians.” 
Then, having been taken behind the 
scenes at the Albert Hall by my dear 
and lamented friend Ralph Hill, I found 
that they drank beer, smoked, and even 


at times indulged in other delicious 
pastimes. 


* * * 


So the Jazz Concert at the Royal 
Festival Hall is over. Writing as I am, 
amidst the wilds of Dorset, and having 
read nothing about it in any periodical, 
I feel that any remarks I make are 
absolutely unbiased and untinged by 
other opinions. 


One thing stands out very clearly in 
my mind, and that is the superb artis- 
try of Ralph Sutton. As compere Mark 
White said so succinctly on the stage: 
The man who can get away with Bix’s 
“In A Mist” at a traditional jazz show, 
and receive deafening applause, is 
indeed a master of his art! Everything 
he did was clean, sure and confident. 


I wish I could apply similarly en- 
thusiastic terms in describing Lonnie 
Johnson's offering. What the younger 
jazz fans thought of the NFJO’s choice 
I shudder to think ... not because of 
any lack of musicianship on Johnson’s 
part, but because of the totally unsuit- 
able material he used. I have a very 
hazy recollection of ‘South Bound 
Water” (or was it “Backwater 
Blues” ?) which tended to redeem a 
performance which while no doubt ex- 
cellent as a one-man Ink-Spots impres- 
sion, was not the type of blues- 
guitaring we expected at the Royal 
Festival Hall traditional jazz concert. 


* * * 


Congratulations to the organisers of 
the cocktail party launching the new 
Geoff Sowden band. Held at the Club 


THE NEW GEOFF SOWDEN BAND | 
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L. to R: DON COOPER, DAVE GOODMAN, FRANK WILSON, TERRY 
FOSTER, NORMAN LONG, AND LEADER SOWDEN 
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du Faubourg, the band's debut was pre- 
sented in a crisp workmanlike manner 
which could be a model for all such 
affairs. It was attended by most of 
the London jazz world, and I, for one 
wish Geoff and his boys the best of 
luck in their new venture. 


* * * 


REX RECOMMENDS: Only from 
memory, and bemused by sand, sun and 
je ne sais quoi... . 
GRANT-LYTTELTON PASEO JAZZ 

BAND 

Friendless Blues’/Fat Tuesday 

Parlophone R.3543 
RALPH SUTTON 
Whitewash Man/Dill Pickles 
Vogue V.2112 
SAINTS JAZZ BAND 
Savoy Blues/Saints Go Marching in 
Parlophone R.3544 


% x * 


Separated as I am from my books. 
records and reference library, I am 
now about to divulge the true etymo- 
logy of the word “jass.” The theory, 
which has gradually been seeping in 
through my sun-soaked skin, is I will 
admit. extraordinarily revolutionary, 
but there can be little doubt as to its 
authenticity. At one time I inclined 
to the possibility that “jass” derived 
from the Abyssinian and now extinct 
ecclesiastical tongue ‘ Ghiz,’ but my 
researches during the past twenty 
years have made it clear that this was 
a fallacy. 

According to reports from behind the 
ferrous screen, Soviet Russia has been 
responsible for the invention of the 
cinematograph, television, radio, nuclear 
fission and the steam engine, not to 
mention parthogenesis. It is with these 
claims in mind that I advance the claim 
that Russia (Holy) was also the birth- 
place of jazz, and substantiate it by 
citing the following anecdote told to me 
in my extreme youth by my Uncle 
Vanya. Here are his words, as nearly 
as I can recall them: 

“You remember, little nephew, of 
the grand times we used to have on 
the Dneiper before the snows fell ? 
The Boyars would travel for hundreds 
of versts to hear the moujiks play their 
balailaikas, squating thigh to thigh as 
they drank vodka and nibbled at their 
varenya (note: a confection of jam.— 
R.H.). ‘Come,’ they would shout, ‘ Let 
us have a varenya session’... and all 
the moujiks would compete wildly. 
But, little nephew, there was one called 
Shash who always outplayed the others, 
and in time the Boyars would not 
listen to any but he. ‘No, No,’ they 
would shout, tossing their chupchiks 
excitedly, ‘No! by the Little Father, 
let us hear Shash moujik ... we want 
Shash moujik... 

Way Down Unon The Swanage 
Rhythm: Hope to visit the Swanage 
Rhythm Club by courtesy of the Stud- 


THE SAINTS JAZZ BAND 


REX HARRIS COMMENDS 
THEIR INITIAL PARLOPHONE 
RELEASE 


land Ferry, and will report next month 
—IF I get there ... which I doubt... 
policy of dolce far niente has set in, and 
it is so nice just to laze on holiday. 


SEND FOR LISTS OF ALL 
JAZZ RECORDS 


New Issues - Bargains in Used Discs 
Foreign Records - - Jazz Magazines 


Send 3/- subscription now 
for one years supply 


Payne’s Music Shop 
(Proprietor : - Pete Payne) 


213, Bromley Road, London S.E.6. 
Member J.R.R.A. 


Price: 


99 


Rodeveo House, 


A demonstration of the amplifier may be had at any time under no obligation. 
Trade and Export enquiries invited 


ROGERS DEVELOPMENTS CO.  (oept. 
116, Blackheath Road, 
Greenwich, London, S.E.10. 


(Telephone: TiDeway 1723) 


THE “RD BABY DE LUXE” 
AMPLIFIER 


Accepted as the most outstanding low priced amplifier in this country the “ Baby” 
provides the answer to the man of modest means who requires High Fidelity 
Reproduction. 


Within its power limitations, which are entirely adequate for normal domestic 

use, its performance matches the majority of high priced amplifiers on the market, 

In keeping with all “RD” products the ‘“ Baby” is individually built by 
craftsmen, and represents the best in British workmanship. 


Complete with standard pre-amplifier and engraved control panel £18 6s. 0d. 
» De Luxe pre-amplifier 
An illustrated leaflet describing both units in detail is now ready and will be sent 
post free on request. 


.. £21 10s. 0d. 
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RS VL: 
Dear Sirs, 

May I, through the medium of your excel- 
lent. magazine, make an appeal for an 
American pen-friend with whom could 
swap local jazz news and other informa- 
tion. I am chiefly interested in genuine New 
Orleans jazz and the blues, so would like 
to contact someone of similar tastes, If 
any of your American readers would like 
to correspond with me would they please 
write to the address shown below. 

Also, would any of your readers who 
could supply data on the life and times of 
Honore Dutrey, discographical details, etc.. 
please write to me. I would repay any 
expenses incurred.—GEOF, G. SYKES, 10, 
Wood Lane, Horsforth, Leeds, Yorks. 


* * * 


MULLIGAN & MELLY INC, 
Dear Sirs, 

In view of recent adverse criticism 
directed against the Mick Mulligan Magnolia 
Band and George Melly, may I tender my 
impressions after a hearing of the group 
on their home ground. 

The club has a unique atmosphere: the 
band lives right up to its soubriquet of 
“The Band that enjoys its Jazz”; while the 
jazz lover, who goes to listen and appraise, 
will find the club remarkably free from the 
weird, gyrating types who seem to infest so 
many other premises. There is dancing, yes, 
but none of the spurious hysteria which 
spoils many clubs for people like me. ; 

As for the music: Mulligan’s lead is 
clear and forceful, and well integrated. Paul 
Simpson is obviously a musician of taste 
and ability, with all of Mulligan’s feeling 
for the music, albeit he has a propensity 
for pulling a musical joke now and then: 
the trombonist, if a little raw in solo work, 
carries the ensemble well: the rhythm  sec- 
tion, in its fluidity, can hardly be faulted— 
the rigidity of most revivalist rhythm sec- 
tions spoils many an otherwise good band. 

I was unable to hear Ian Pearce in his 
role of pianist, because of illness. One of 
the many friends of the band was sitting in 
on piano, and this brings up a leading ques- 
tion for detractors of the band to answer: 
how is it that a band which gets so much 
adverse publicity can attract so many well- 
known jazzmen to its sessions? I counted 
amongst the crowd during this one evening 
upwards of half-a-dozen, of whom several 
sat in, playing with a zest which left me 
wondering how much of a relief it could 
be to escape their own leaders’ * direction ” 
for a while. 

Those who didn’t sit in “sat out” and 
listened for the whole of the evening. I 
cannot for the sake of reason imagine them 
taking a busman’s holiday if they didn’t 
enjoy it, 

Melly is somewhat of an enigma simply 
because there is no comparable performer 
in the country, and it is impossible for those 
who haven't heard him in the flesh to judge 
him. He is a fine singer who obviously 
studies every number from all points and 
avoids copying any previous rendition. He 
is also an excellent M.C.. and his opening 
announcement about the “band _ that 
dropped a bauble” was not only topically 


SWEET LETTER FROM YOU 


funny, but showed that the band can face 
its critics. 
I am too “long in the tooth” to be 


accused of doing a “rave.” I shall be con- 
ent if your readers will take this opportu- 
nity of reading the “other side of the 
ricture’ and perhaps one day hearing in 
the flesh this fine band, which has received 
for obscure reasons a grossly unfair share 
of adverse  publicity—-ROY VOYSEY. 
Fortsmouth, Hants. 


START “EM YOUNG 
Dear Sirs, 

When I initially wrote to you I had no 
inention of getting involved in a protracted 
argument—my object was merely to say a 
word for Mr. Jelly Roll—but since Miss 
Thompson is getting at the blues again 
through me, I should like to make a few 
courteous and friendly observations: 

(a) There were no jazz blues about in 
1900, but there were plenty of folk blues 
and hollers and such, which are demon- 
strably as much a part of early jazz as is 
ragtime. The blues played by Jackson, Mor- 
ton and others, e.g. * Michigan Waters,” 
I] should surmise were the final development 
of the blues as a folk form before they 
got tied up with jazz. 

(b) preoccupation with ragtime in- 
variably leads to the sort of Pelicanism which 
can dismiss the mighty Hines as_ over- 
decorative. Denis Preston (who knows 
about ragtime) showed in a recent broadcast 
that strict ragtime playing was a very differ- 
ent matter from jazz playing, and if Miss 
Thompson was unable to hear this—well, I 
can’t quote Sidney Bechet. 

Finally, how is it that Sidney, Louis and 
a hundred other great jazzmen have turned 
in some of their most moving performances 
on the blues, and that scores of jazz tunes 
are based on blues chords? 

Bunk Johnson’s first New  Orleans- 
recorded sides (the real stuff, they tell me) 
featured as many blues as rags, not to men- 
tion spirituals and marches. 

Tell me more, Miss Thompson, tell me 
more. 

To close on a lighter, and more personal 
note. Perhaps one oft the Editors will 
recollect about a year ago when my daughter 
was born, warning me that I should likely 
lose touch with jazz to some extent, I am 
happy to say that such has not been the 
case, as from her earliest days the child has 
had a unique ability to sleep through thun- 
der, rain, hail, earthquakes and Washboard 
Rhythm Kings. 

She also has quite a predilection for the 
company of jazz lovers, and when one jazz 
notability visits us he can invariably bring 
the house down (as far as the infant is con- 
cerned) with his soft shoe  shuffle-cum- 
shimmy.—D. E. HOULDEN, Maidenhead, 
Berks, 


We are always delighted to hear from our 
readers, and we invite criticism and 
suggestions. Letters requiring a reply 
(such as personnels, recording dates, 
ete.) should be accompanied by a 
Stamped addressed envelope and three- 
pence in stamps to cover each query. 
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VOICE FROM THE WILDERNESS 
Dear Sirs, 

So Mr. Jullings thinks that Lowestoft 
is the squarest town in England because he 
has discovered less than a dozen jazz col- 
lectors resident there. Im afraid I can 
paint an even gloomier picture, because 
Bury St. Edmunds has a porulation almost 
double that of Lowestoft and after intensive 
searching, including advertisements in the 
local paper, I have been able to contact 
only one jazz collector, and he is now in 
the Forces. 

Should there by chance be any collectors 
in or near the town that my previous efforts 
have failed to reach, I should be glad to 
hear from them. My collection is theirs for 
the hearing and I have a good number of 
jazz books and magazines I would gladly 
loan to anyone locally—S. BENJAMIN, 4, 
Vinefields, Eastgate-street, Bury St. Ed- 
munds, Suffolk. 


* * * 


LIMITING THE FIELD 


Dear Sirs, 

It was a pleasure and indeed something 
of a surprise to read complimentary criticism 
concerning two records neither of which 
falls into a currently popular category, 

I cannot offer any information on the Jan 
Garber *“* What do I care what somebody 
said,” except to confirm that the trumpet is 
Harry Goldtield and that the violin may 
be Garber himself presenting a rather dis- 
tinguished performance. 

i submit the following as being accurate 
for the other record mentioned; 32762-2 
* Deep E'm” Busse’s Buzzards, Vi 19727; 
HMV BS037: recorded July 9, 1925. Henry 
Busse, Teddy Bartell (trumpet), Wilbur Hall, 
Roy Maxon (trombone), Ross Gorman, 
Charles Strickfadden, Don Clark, Harold 
McLean (saxophones), Ray Turner (piano), 
Mike Pingatore (banjo), Herb Herndon 
(tuba), George Marsh (drums). The number 
was composed, and possibly arranged by 
Willard Robison 

Mr. Woodward of Twyford, who apreais 
for Clarence Williams re-issues, has my sup- 
port. The difficulty here seems to be the 
determination of what should be issued by 
EMI from a large original output on Okeh 
and Columbia. My personal choice would 
be “ Church Street Sobbin Blues */‘* Yama 
Yama Blues"? (OK 8525) and Old Folks 
Shuffle Charleston Hound” (Ha 248). 

Again speaking personally, I would wel- 
come re-issues of some of the early Benny 
Moten Victors not previously released in 
England, and some pre-1929 Fletcher Hen- 
dersons on various labels. 

In conclusion, in view of the fact that a 
paper exists exclusively for the purpose, may 
I present a plea that future issues of Jazz 
Journal contain less and not more informa- 
tion on English dance music, radio pro- 
grammes and the bands who profess to flay 
modern and revivalist jazz. 

The misnamed modern” jazz has no 
connection with true jazz, and the revivalist 
groups can never hope to equal the bands 
they emulate, simply because it is impossible 
to live in or successfully re-create the past. 
a G TAYLOR, Sutton Coldtield, War- 
wicks. 
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How many of these labels can you buy in your town ? 


MOOD VOGUE 
JAZZ-SOCIETY ESQUIRE 

DISC H.J.C.A. 

JAZZ SELECTION SELMER 

MELODISC JAZZ COLLECTOR _ 
RISTIC MELO-JAZZ 


We have the best selection of new and nearly new records in the north. Prompt 


attention to mail orders. 


COLLET’S MANCHESTER BOOKSHOP LTD., 


36, Deansgate, Manchester, 3. 


This month’s bargain :— 


American Music by Emile Barnes. A.M. Long Player 45/- 


REAL JAZZ INTEREST IS ONLY FOUND IN J.R.R.A. SHOPS 


GOODCHILDS (NOTTINGHAM) 
— LTD. — 
172/4, Arkwright St., 
Nottingham. 


COLLET’S MANCHESTER 
BOOKSHOP LTD., 
36, Deansgate, Manchester 3. 


HESSYS LTD., 
18/20, Manchester St., Liverpool 1. 


VOGUE RECORD SHOP, 
100, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


LONDON JAZZ GLUB RECORD 
SHOP, 
82, St. John’s Wood High St., N.W.8 


WRITE OR CALL :— 


THE RECORD SHOP, 
195, Tollcross Road, 
Glasgow, E.1, 


THE SWING SHOP, 
1 b, Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


DOUG DOBELL, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP, 
52, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


PAYNE’S MUSIC SHOP, 
213, Bromiley Road, 
Catford, S.E.6. 


TEMPO RECORD SHOP, 
42a, Thurloe Street, 
Kensington, 8.W.7. 


ERIC HEATH, 
230, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth, Hants. 


HARTLEYS MUSIC STORES LTD., 


22, King Edward Street, Leeds 1. 


ADDISCOMBE MUSIC STORES, 
235 c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


MASTERCRAFT, 
4, Soho Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


ROLO RADIO, 
368, Lea Bridge Road, 
Leyton, E.10. 


REGO RADIO, 
62, Hare St., Woolwich, S.E.18. 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 


23, THOMAS STREET, S.E.18 


WoOOlwich 3631 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


General Record Disposals and Wants Centre Club Notice 


Rate; 3d. per word. Minimum Kate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-, bold type: 6d. per word. Board 


5/-. Bold type. 6d. per word. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
5/-. Bold type. 6d. per word. 


ALL. functions JAZZ for Pelicans. New Orleans, WANTED—YOUR UNWANTED RE- 
—always WILCOX Organisa- Dixieland and Boogie. S.A.E. for lists | CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. Jazz, Swing. ALBERMARLE TA ZZ 
tion. — 4, Earlham _ Street. to Dave Holden, 159, Grenfell Road, or what have you ? Cash or exchange— BAND—Every Wednesday— - 
W.C.2. TEMple Bar 1762/3/4. Maidenhead, Berks. home or abroad.—Write, phone or call: White Hart, Southall. Buses a 3 
wa LEN DANIELS, 4. Soho Street, Oxford 105, 120, 83, 607. 
ALL MOULDY FYGGE 
Reprints of the CENTURY For ssle NEW ORLEANS and RACE} vit Gax's ‘Nox 
PRESS photographs appear- RECORDS. S.A.E. for list. Box 1013, i ae on | Stompers next Wednesday, a 
ing in this magazine can be Jazz Journal. 12-inch Original Dixieland Jazz Ban?‘ | 7-10: Elmcourt, Mutton Lane, 
obtained upon application Columbias wanted. E condition. Write | 29 bus direct. Admission 1/6, a 
to the PHOTOGRAPHIC statiig titles and price. Box 1010, Jazz | CATFORD JAZZ CLUB_. 
DEPT.. The Century Press Journal. | Every 7.30 to 10.30 
S.A.E. for details. John ryer, p.m. George ebb’s  Dixie- 
Ltd., 79, ~ apd Titchfield Street, Albert Terrace. Buckhurst Hill, Essex. } | landers and Neva Raphaello. > 
London, W.1. 1.56 SORTED : WANTED—Many Personality and Jazz | Stations: Bellingham, Becken- 
records. Send lists. W. K. Foale, 6, | ham, Catford and Lower 
f . ‘an evadabie Jazz records for sale. Current issues, Efford Road. Higher Compton, Ply- Sydenham. Buses: 47. 54, 69, 
deletions, rarities. © Many collectors’ mouth. 75, 108, 149, 179 and 180. ~ 
f the R | Festival Hall 
or the Koya estiva items. S.A.E. for list. John Wadley, ~ 5 
Jazz Concerts programme. 6, Chiltern Gardens, N.W.2. teu,” 
Full of photographs and inter- NOW is the time to check your day—7 to 10 p.m. Admission 
esting biographical material. ee ee collection for duplicates and other un- 3/-. 
Price 2/6d. each, post free, VICE mean your SATISFACTION. | Bor 1012. Jazz AT COOKS FERRY INN. | 
4 4 Box 1012, Jazz Journal. 
from: The National Secretary, Select at leisure—listen in comfort. The Angel, Edmonton—every Sun- 
Bene. London, S-E.18. ohns oor igh Street, London, WANTED. — Music Hall, Musical 
N.W.8. PRI: 6725. Comedy and_ Personality recordings. RANDALL 
A BARGAIN in jazz read- Cen you wr WAK inw CASH? Box 1007, Jazz Journal. CLUB 
ang. PICKUP Yes, merely by listing all your records f Hives a Ss 
many informative articles and for disposal in this section. Jazz Journal 
1 Pp Jaz Issues on Black Patti, Black Swan, Band. ‘‘White Hart Hotel 
discographies. 6d. per copy. is read by more jazz record collectors | Harmograph and Paramount wanted. Cranford. Mddx. Members a 
3 copies for 1/-. Box 1005, than any other publication of its type. M. Wyler, 23, Colville Square, London, 2/-. Guests 3/. nee B ) 
Jazz Journal. DELTA JAZZ CLUB—39, 
Gerrard St., W.1. Sundays ) 


American collector wants to exchange X 
‘I 7.30 to 10.30, Featuring MIKE 


COLLARO- RECORD records and information § with British WANTED.—L.P. records. American, : 
PLAYER — Single Speed. Chiefly N. Orleans and blues. French, dubs, etc. Send lists. R. Bibb, 
Colour Maroon. Carrying ox 1014, Jazz Journal. 27, Eastbourne Street, Walsall. Staffs. ATMOSPHERE! T 
handle. In good condition. HAMPTON JAZZ CLUB 
Offers—Sharman, 36, West JAZZ RECORDS FOR DISPOSAL. WANTED. — Armstrong and __tradi- (N.F.J.O.’s smallest). Informal a 
Chapelton Avenue, Bearsden. Various types. No mail orders. Callers tional jazz on L.P. recordings. Also few record sessions; Fridays, 7.30 © 
only London area. Write for appoint- early 78 r.p.m. Armstrongs Parlo- p.m.. 124. Broad Lane, 
PREEOW ment. Box 1009, Jazz Journal. phone. Good prices paid.—Blick. 96, Hampton, Mddx. New mem- = | 
High Street. Wimbledon, London, S.W. bers welcome. Admission 9d. 
OWEN BRYCE. Trumpet. 
LONDON JAZZ CLUB— 
Trombone Tuition for jazz en- EXCHANGE. Records by T-Bone Meetings Mondays-Saturdays | 
thusiasts—Woolwich 3631 Walker and his Orchestra on U.S. | Many FATS WALLER discs wanted, in- Mack's Restaurant. 100, Ox. | © 
Imperial. J. Basmoreau, 32, Avenue de cluding V-Discs and transcriptions. “St London. wal. 
= Locarno, Limoges, France. condition. D. V. Holmes. 25. Deneholm, ‘ 
PORTABLE MAGNETIC Wallsend-on-Tyne, Nor:humberland. LONDON JAZZ RECORD — 
T: Wink Society, ‘‘Bear Staff,’ 
For sale Jazz and Personality records. Charing Cross Road (next 
hire. Dubbing from tape or ty for lists. Please indicate interests. WANTED.—FEarly piano ragtime on Cameo), every Fri., 7.30. —s 
wire to disc. Mobile record- Hiott Goldman, 52, Brent Way. European labels only. G condition. Box RIVERSIDE JAZZ I 
ing. tape or disc. Compre- Finchley, London, N.3. 1011, Jazz Journal. | SOCIETY — Meetings fort- | 
hensive repair service. The | nightly Thursdays, 7 Sey J 
vices, 1, Hanway Place, mouthshire. Membership 2/-. i 
Oxford Street, W.1. Tel.: F ll 
angh¢ 215 | JAZZ BA . Enquiries: 231, - 
Langham 2156. or a your Newport. 
on, + 


tool 


PHOTOS for Sale, Jazz P R ] N | ] N { | SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB— 
| 640. High Road. 
30. 


Musicians & bands. Large 
(Licensed). Fridays, 


selection, 3/- each. Too many 
ERIC SILK’S SOUTHERN 

to list. Send details of require- Let us Quote | JAZZ BAND. _Communica- a 
ments. Box 1002, Jazz Journal. | tions: 8, Otley Drive, Ilford, = 

Decca Triple-speed Record SUNDAY NIGHT JAZZ 

a _Triple-speed Recor As Printers of this Journal we can for West Londonery. J 
Jazz Club, ‘‘Via- 


Player Model 348/C built into 


polished walnut cabinet. SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY doce Hanwell W.7. Dance 


Splendid condition—only 8 or listen—LOCARNO JAZZ 
BAND. Members 1/6d. 


months’ old. Also Sobell Table Sa 
Radiogram, 5 valves, 3 wave- . MANN & CO WOOD GREEN JAZZ 
bands, single speed (78 79 T | — 
r.p.m.) in perfect condition. Gt itchfield St L d W 1] High Road Wood Geen ; 
9 on on, g ad, 
CLUB SECRETARIES—In- 


Offers for both—Sharman, 36. 
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West Chapelton Avenue, Telephone : MUSEUM 1472 clude your Club’s activities in 
Bearsden, Glagow. the above tec and enlarge 
your membership. 
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All classified advertisoments must be prepaid and should arrive not later than the 10th 
Box No. counts as two words and a service fee of 1/- extra is also — Se aera 
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AND BAND 


Manager : 84, Newman St. 
Lyn Dutton W.1 LAN 5861 


MAINTAINING A FINE TRADITION 


The Albemarle Jazz Band 


Manager: DON SHORT, 14 OAK AVENUE, 
4 HESTON, MIDDLESEX. 


EUROPE’S GREATEST JAZZ ATTRACTION 


Christie Brothers Stompers 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB — MELODISC RECORDS 


WILCOX ORGANISATION LTD. , 
4, Earlham St. W.C.2. TEMple Bar 1762/3/4 


“THE SAINTS 


“THE HOTTEST BAND IN THE COUNTRY” 


MANAGEMENT McKrernan-Kendrick, Stoneleigh House, 
30, Heaton Moor Road. Stockport, Cheshire. Phone Heaton Moor 1319 


The Locarno Jazz Band 


MANAGER: MO BROWN 
53 MARLBOROUGH ROAD, SOUTHALL, MIDDLESEX 
SOUthall 3226 


“ the Pride . 
Of the Mi 
NOTTs 


reddy Randall © 
‘and BAND his 


97, CALDERON ROAD, LONDON, 


and his p; Go L 
1eces 
193, of 
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PARLOPHONE RECORDS. LEY. 6505 
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RECORDS—ALL LABELS 
AND L.P. 


RADIOGRAMS 


EVERYTHING PORTABLES 


RECORD PLAYERS 


28a, Finchley Rd., London, N.W.8 
cor MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
6/53d. PRESENTS 6/53d. cord 
GEORGE MELLY «= 
“BRITAIN’S PREMIER BLUES SHOUTER” M U § | C { AN MAIL ORDER DEPT. 


Send Me To The ’Lectric Chair .. bs - A 96 
Rock Island Line .. — 


REPAIR SERVICE 


Kitchen Man .. A 104 
Jazzbo Brown From Memphis ‘eum 


and featured with 


NICK MOLIGAN'S MAGHOLIA JAIL BARD 18.20 MANCHESTER STREET 
Take Me For A Buggy Ride e A 65 | PIVEDDANI OPEN ALL DAY 
Candy Lips (12in.—8s. Tid.) AA 66 WEDNESDAY 
Root Doctor .. A 72 
Telephone - CENTRAL 6488 9 
é a 
KID ORY’'S CREOLE JAZZ BAND 
Creole Song .. JMB 21 © 
. .. .. THE BiG NEW RECORDS DEPT IN 
BUNK JOHNSON’S ORIGINAL SUPERIOR BAND 
JELLY ROLL MORTON Foyles Gramophone Records depart- ho 
Honky Tonk Music.. .. .. .. JMB 11 | ment is one of the largest and best- a 
Winin’ Boy Blues... | equipped showrooms in London. 
Finger Buster = MB 12 | Call and see our splendid stock of 
| HMV, Columbia, Parlophone, Decca e 
LU WATTERS: YERBA BUENA JAZZ BAND Long-Playing, Vogue, Polygon and 6 
Maple Leaf Rag... JMB 1 all other labels. 
Black And White Rag* .. q 
Memphis Blues JMB 2 } Subscriptions taken for Metronome, Downbeat € 
Irish Black Bottom = and other American magazines, 
* Piano solo by WALLY ROSE acc. rhythm H a 
i 119-125 CHARING CROSS RD LONDON WC2 
T R | A ba Al RE EAR 7 Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) Open 9-6 (inc, Sats.) 
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